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Companion Casuals. ..to wear together 


-moil 



New "Nassau" cloth highlights the ctirrcjn 
trcml tr) “dressier'’ snortswear. 'I'he finc-stitched 
figured mi)tif is woven into a silk-like lustrous 
fabric. I'he neat sports collar is the new Arrow 
“'rriniway”with stays. Made to wear with ctun- 
pajtinn Arrow u r>ol-Orlon sweater, and oiit- 
doi'j' iNport Coat. Clurtt, Pfnhoeiy iS ('o., luc. 


Shift. S7.W; Swoo/er, {7.95; Joclet. $29.95. 

CASUAL WEAR' first in fashion 
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COVER: World Series 
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During the next week the biggest topic of conversation in 
the H.S. will be the World Series. Niore people will see it 
iviu TV) than any other sporting event in the world. This 
is.sue contains a comprehensive Preview and Scouting 
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A U. 5. ambassador vividly recalls an 
eerie day’s shoot In Czechoslovakia 

A pro football preview, 
with TeK Maule pickini; the new stars 




MAS SAG I C 
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No clock-watchers, they! What- 
ever the hour or activity, your trim, 
handsome MASSAGICS will float 
you along on a pillow-soft cushion 
of air . . . meeting the restless de- 
mands of each day in. restful com- 
fort. See your MASSAGIC dealer, 
or write us for his name. 

$14.95 and up. 
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WEYENBERG SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Milwoukss 1, Wit. 
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Famous Water Mill 'I' weeds . . . loomed only for Varsity Town 
by Cerey . . . take a smart slant for Fall ’57. Husky yarns 
are woven in a I)ia>tonal direction to ^ive richly toned 
patterns “sport coalish" liveliness. 'I'oned to wear with 
various slagks. Trimly modeled with .glorious inside case. 


by (^,er^ 


Directs 

Style Interest in 
DIAGONAL WEAVE 
WATER MILL 
Tweed Sport Coats 



COMING EVENTS 

SEPT. 27-OCT. 6 

■ rr * rni.iin 7'i' • xktwouk k lo/o 

AUlimrs K.D.T. vTcepi irhirc otherwise noted 


FRIDAY. SEPTEMBER 77 
Baseball 

• Bovlon Red Son vt. New York Yankees Boston 1 $5 
p m (Mutual). 


■ Joey Giacdello vs Bobby Lane, middleweighis, 10 rds., 
Cleveland. 10 p.m <NB6. 

Dog Shows 

Golden Retriever Club ol America. Madison, Wis. 

Welsh Terrier Club ol America. Great Neck. N Y. 

Football 

George Washington vs. Citadel (N). Washington, D.C, 
UCLA vs. Illinois (N), Los Angeles. 

Golf 

Reno Women's Open, $5,000. Rerso (through Sept. 29). 

Horse Racing 

(Trotters) 

The Iransamerica $50,000. Westbury. N.Y. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28 
Auto Racing 

SCCA Naiional Race. Bndgehampton. NY. (through 
Sept. 29). 

SCCA Cobb Mountain Hill Climb, San Francisco (through 
Sept. 29). 

SCCA Sports Car Race Ft Sumner. N.U (through Sept. 


Baseball 

iMilwaukee Braves vs. Cincinnati Redlegs, Milwaukee. 
2 25 p.m, (NBC). 

Philadelphia Phillies vs. Brooklyn Dodgers. Philadelphia, 
I 45 p.m (CBS). 

Arnold Ptilikin Memorial Trophy Cruiser Race. Catalina 
Island. Call! 

Inieinalional Cup Regatta, inboard & slock outboard, 
Elizabeth City. N C. (through Sept 29). 

Governor's Cup Race, unlimited hydros Madison, Ind. 
(through Sept 29) 

Football 

(Leading college games) 

Army vs Nebraska. West Poinl NY 1 10 p m (NBC) 
Baylor vs. Houston (N). Waco Texas. 

Boston College vs Florida State Chestnut Hill. Mass. 
Brown vs Columbia Providence 
Duke vs. Virginia, Durham. N C. 

Georgia Tech vs. SMU. Atlanta. 

Kansas vs Oregon Slate, Lawrence. Kans 
LSI) vs Alabama (N), Baton Rouge. 

Maryland vs. North Carolina Slate. College Park. Md. 
Michigan Slate vs. Indiana. Easi Lansing. Mich. 
Minnesota vs Washington, Minneapolis 
Navy vs. William A Mary Annapolis. Md. 

Ohio Stale vs. TCU. Columbus. Ohio 
Oregon vs PiIt(N) Portland. Ore. 

Pennsylvania vs. Pennsylvania Stale, Philadelphia 
Princeton vs. Rutgers. Princeton. N j. 

Purdue vs. Notre Oame. Lalayetie. Ind 2 15 p.m. 
(Mutual). 

Southern Calilotnia vs Michigan. Los Angeles 
Sianlord vs. Northwestern, Palo Alto. Calif . ( 45 p.ni. 
(NBC). Men to watch Northwestern's Bob McKeiver (46) 
and Stanford's Lou Valli (34). 

Syracuse vs. Iowa Slate, Syracuse. 

Tennessee vs Auburn. Knoxville. Tenn. 

Horse Racing 

The Futurity. $50,000. 6 1 2 f., Belmont Park. N Y 
The Woodward. $100 000 . 3-yr -olds A up. W, m Bel^ 
moot Park. N Y 4 45 p.m. (NBC). 


SUNDAY. SEPTEMBER 29 
Aula Racing 

NASCAR Grand National Division Race. Sweepstakes. 
Martinsville Va 

NASCAR Convertible Division Race. Sweepstakes Mar- 
tinsville. Va 

USAC IDO Mile Championship Car Race. T'enton, N J. 

Football 

(Prc/essional) 

• Baltimore vs. Detroit, Baltimore (CBS).* 

u Cleveland vs. New York. Cleveland (CBS) ‘ 

• Green Bay vs Chicago Beats, Green Bay Wis. (CBS).* 
Los Angeles vs Philadelphia. Los Angeles. 

■ Pittsburgh vs. Washington. Pittsburgh (CBS) * 

■ San Francisco vs. Chicago Cardinals. San Francisco 
(CBS).* 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER SO 
Boxing 

■ Jimmy Archer vs. Tony OeCola. welterweights, 10 rds.. 
SI. Nick's. New York. 10.30 p.m. (DuMont). 

* See local listing. 
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Golf 

USGA Senior Amaleur CI>tmpii>n$Aip, Ridgewood. NJ. 
(thiough Oct S>. 

Rodeo 

Arkanus Livestock Show S Rodeo, SII.OOO, Little Rock, 
Ark. ^through Oct. S). 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 2 
Bosebell 

• World Senes opener. N.Y. Yankees vs. Nalionil League 

• champions, Yankee Stadium. New York, 12:AS p.m, 

• (NBC). 

Boxing 

■ Del Flanagan vs. Yama Bahama, middleweighls, 10 rds., 
Chicago. 10 p.m. (ABC). 

Horse Racing 

Lawrence Reali/alion. $25,000. 3-yr.-alds, 1 5/8 m.. Bel- 
mont Park. N.Y. 

Hunt Rocing 

Rolling Rock Hunt Racing Association. Ligonier, Pa. (also 
Oct 5). 

THU.nSDAY, OCTOBER 3 
Boseboll 

• World Senes, Yankee Stadium, New York, 12;4S p.m. 
•^NBC). 

Horse Racing 
(Trotters) 

Keniucky Futurity. $60,000, Letinglon. Ky. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4 
Boxing 

■ Johnny Basso vs. Ernie Williams, lightweights, 10 rds., 
Washington, D.C., 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Football 

(Leading college game) 
use vs. Pill (N). Los Angeles. 

Golf 

Ryder Cup Matches, Worksop, England (through Oct. 5). 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5 
Auto Rocing 

USAC Midget Auto Race. Gardena. Calil. 

SCCA Race, Gainesville. Ga (also Oct. 6) 

SCCA Tour-North. Altoona. Pa. (also Oct. 6). 

NASCAR Grand National Division Race, Charlotte, N.C. 

Baseball 

••Waild Senes, National League city (NBC) * 

Boating 

NOA Division IV World Championship, Sunset Lake. 
Teias (through Del. 7) 

Footboll 

(Leading college games) 

Arkansas vs. Teias Christian (N). Lillie Rock, Ark. 

■ Calilornia vs. Michigan Stale Berkeley. Calit.. S'iS p.m. 
(NBC). Men to watch Cal's Ron Whealecoll (61) and 
Mich St's Walt Kowalcryk (U). 

Glemson vs. North Carolina Slate. Clemson, S.C. 
Colorado vs Kansas. Bouider, Colo. 

Columbia vs. Princeton. New York Cily. 

Duke vs. Maryland, Durham. N C 
Harvard vs. Cornell. Cambridge. Mass. 

Illinois vs. Colgate. Champaign III. 

Iowa vs. Washington State. Iowa City. Iowa. 

Kentucky vs. Florida (N). Leunglon. Ky. 

Miami vs. Baylor (N), Miami 
Michigan vs. Georgia. Ann Arbor. Mich. 

Minnesota vs. Purdue. Minneapolis. 

North Carolina vs. Navy. Chapel Hill. N C. 

Northwestern vs. Oregon Slate, Evanston, III. 

• Noire Dame vs. Indiana. Nnire Came Ind (Mutual) 
Oklahoma vs Iowa Stale. Noin-an. Okla 

Oregon vs. UCLA (N). Potl anu 
Pennsylvania vs. Oarlmout-:. P; iladelphia 
Pennsylvania Stale vs Arn.y, University Park, Pa. 

Rice vs. Stantoid (N), Houston 
SyrKuse vs. Boston, Syracuse N.Y. 

Tennessee vs. Mississippi State, Knoiville Tenn. 

Teias AAM vs. Missouri. College Slalion. Texas. 

Teias vs. South Carolina (N). Austin. leus. 

Vanderbilt vs. Alabama (N). Nashville. Tenn. 

Washmgron vs. Ohio Slate, Seattle 
Wisconsin vs. West Virginia. Madison, Wis. 

Yale vs. Brown. New Haven. Conn. 

(Protessional) 

Baltimore vs. Chicago Bears (N). Baltimore. 

Philadelphia vs. New York (N). Phi'adelphta. 

Pittsburgh vs Cleveland (N). hllsbuigh. 

Horse Racing 

Manhattan Handicap, $50.D00, 3-yr.-olds & up. IH m., 
Belmoni Park. N.Y. 

Track & Field 

National AAU Women’s Penlaihlon, Emporia. Kans. 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 6 
Baseball 

••World Series. National League cily (NBC).* 

Foatball 

■ Chicago Cardinals vs. Washinglon. Chicago (CBS).* 

■ Green Bay n. Detroit. Green Say, Wis. (CBS). * 

• San Francisco vs. Los Angeles. San Francisco (CBS).* 
*See local listing 



PARIS 


Sti^£e CkampLoa&- 

tallow belts 

"Paris”* has mastered the craft of English 
saddle makers who rubbed fine steerhide 
with tallow to give it a soft, glowing 
sheen. Of truly distinguished pedigree, 
these belts improve with age and wear. 

RigJit, 1^305— Distinctive custom-link style. $2.50. 
Center, ,t271 — Fine, richly finished molded bell. $2.50. 
Below, /263 — Hand-inlaid whip-stitch edge. $2.50. 
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Puts the Active Man 
in Command of Time 


FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 


so *filKnn rtpfil* 
SC itrosoii rloHff 
V rhnr ir-ilrr 
1) u'lilrr tlirhi. roily 
N n-atrr 
,wr,n.,l 


SH atiuhlhj high 
H high 
VH rfry high 
M iciiler muihly 


U rintig 
W rSO imUr 50® 

!•*(; fishing gnod 
FV(i fishing rrry good 
KC ti-^hing fiiir 


FP fishing poor 
OG oullimk good 
OVfJ oiiliook rery good 
OF oHltook fair 
OP outlook poor 


BLUEFISH: MASSArHrSKTTS: FVfJ all ainne 
sotjtli stmre of Cupe Coil and outlying islands, 
Monomoy Point visitation includes Ash to It 
pounds, while hlufw from snapper to leviathiui 
size are eruising lieaches on Hiizr.anis Hay side 
all the way from ('ape Cml Canal to NVikxIs 
H ole. FV(; also unuitid Martha’s Vim'yar<l 
and in Muskegel ('hannel between the Vini- 
yard and .N'anftfrkei. Rc-sf, though neglected, 
area i.s at P'lizahelh Islunils. which extenti 
10 miles southward from Woods Mole to the 
last in the chain, the thrumcup. Cuttyhunk. 
Last week, angling alone in narrow channel 
called (juieks Hole between I’asque :in<l 
Nashawena Islands. FistrKH\lA\’s Cai.K.vpau 
editor took five Iduefish over Hi [lounds 
on eight'pounri sfdnning tackle. (|ii iting only 
iiecaiise he ran out of plugs. OVC at Cufie 


\K\v jKiisKV; Sea Hright anti f'lirewshury 
Hocks yielding to chummers. FG also on Harne- 
gat Ridge, although a recent frustration has 
l>een the presenci' of giant tuna in chum slicks. 
^fuch excitement gaineil and much liglil 
tackle lihsl. nifh .Jersey anglers lioftefitl th;it 
hig hluefms are returning to their waters after 
a seven-year alssenee, Surf praetilioners at 
Seaside Park anti from liurnegat Ught stnith 
to Harvey Cellars report FVC for oluotish to 
10 pounils. Surf is clioketl with mullet anil 
that i.s the preferred halt. 


wisfiiNisiv: Tlie Urule N and slightly U with 
WT .M over.sizi-d trout rising, few anglers 
casting: (HJ. how’ever, as .some of that few last 
week took i‘xeeeilingly nice fish, Mrs. John Ander- 
son of Hriile creeleil a six-pound brown 
trout. Hamly Sloik of Urule subilueil a five- 
Iicmnder, anil Jack Uliindcl of Brule arriveri 
home with a brownie which weighed T ' u pouniU 
ilres.sed. 

NRW MKXlfo: .\rter a summer of being mostly 
H nnd M the iijiper Rio Grande is now N and 
C. FV(i from Kspanola north to the ('olorado 
lioriler for lioth hrown.s and rainhow.s. Rio 
Grande King, Wi>stern Bee. Royal (’oaehmiin 
and Gray Hackle flies, spinners and live griis.s- 
hopiiers all taking fish. .Agent recommends Rio 
Grande ehasin via trails in the Taos urea anil 
maintains that angling artisl.s. piwts and writ- 
ers from the Taos colony will amiably steer a 
wayward trouter to the best lioles. OVG too 
in Rio Grande iribiilaries .such ils the lower 
Red River, Rio Pueblo and lower and middle 
Chama. The big trout arc running in to spawn. 
New Mexicans are running off to hunt, and the 
fisherman can ca.st in beatific solitude. 


MACKEREL: Kt.nutnA: Heatpronfed anglers 
last week ignorecl the noonday sun as a heavy 
run of mackerel visited Biscayne Bay. Some 
hoats reported catrlies of over 10 fish taken on 
small while feathers and jigs: DVG. 


XKW YoltK: From Shinnecock to Montauk 
beach bug.s and irollers bagging lish to 12 
Iiound.s. with 0^'G. 


PACIFIC SALMON; llltITIitll rot. I' M li i a: 
FF G for silvers in Salt (’buck at Oyster Bay, 
Bales Beach, Qiialiciim, Nanaimo and Crofton 
at (’ape Mudge and ('iiwichan Bay. Fresh- 
wafer rums now .starting at .Vokemekl and 
Rerfientine rivers near Vancouver, and OG. 
Gloomy correspondent reports poor lyee season 
about over, but Joe Hi's.s of Montreal Would 
jiroliubly demur. La.si week he grassed a 
54-|>ounil fish in the (;ami)bell River. 


STRIPED BASS: MA.'t.'SAlHlSKTTS: Boston 
south shore alive with stripers, from Point .Al- 
lerton in Boston Harbor to Brunt Rock. FVG 
at night for .‘JO- to -lO-pounil fish. Kelskin.s the 
usual dependable lure. On Cape Cod 40-pound- 
er.s whaling Sian (Jibba Darter in Nauset 
Beacb surf and at ea.st end of the Cape ('od 
Canal. FG for five- to eight-pound school fish 
on Brewster P'ials. CuUyliunk ijuiei, but Mar- 
tha's Vineyard F(;. 


\RW jrksry: Karly-morning efforts rewarding 
.surf casters and jetty jockey.s at Asiiury Park, 
Deal and Long Branch. Bas.s are driving mul- 
let virtually onto beach, and OVG. 


Whether yoii're running: before the 
wind or running; an industrial em- 
pire. the self-winding; Seamaster 
times all your swift-changinff 
activities with superb accuracy. 
Omega, ollicial watch of the Inter- 
national Olympic Games, set the 
hiirhest record for accuracy at the 
N’eitchatel Observatory in 1955 in 
competition with 54 of the world’s 
finest wristwatches. 

WaUT.>Iu*tanrtsh<.fk-r«*i*t«nt,JlOOtoS425. 
rhoicc of silver white or ebony blnek ilinls, 
Ollier Omi-t.'ii watrhe* for men unil women 
from $45 to JIO.SOO. inch Foil. tax. Write 
OnuKa. (iiS .Madison Are., N, A’. 21. for free 
1«~>klcl "C" iin.l name of nearest jeweler. 

OMEGA 

Tht ItiifcA fne H’nrW llns i.tnrotd to rrnsi 


WASHlS'iiTo.y: Anglcr-s concerned over month- 
long drought and high tempi-nitures. Tribu- 
tary stroiims are ao L that rearing capacity 
may be seriously affcctcil. In Snmish River, 
for instance, the hacks of homing humpies 
stick above the .surface even in pooLs, Runs in 
great walerway.s. however, are unafTis-ied. 
North Fork of the Stillaguanii.sh is liankfull 
of humpbacks up to Sijuire Cris'k in Dar- 
ringion. F>'G in lower river, with anglers 
leaning (u Red Heart spinners and small 
spoons. Skagit River to Diolisud Creek above 
Marblemnuni also extremely aetire, Ilook- 
no.se silvers to 14 iiounds jilentiful at Fish- 
erie.s Point off we.sl end of Waldron Island, with 
pomb’rnus springs striking off west coa.si of 
Liimmi Island near Lummi Rocks. There bast 
week ll-year-ohi Donald Kirkpatrick of 
Lynden. Wash, lussletl willi and lumleil a 
4ri-|>ounder. 0( 1. 


OKKCOS: Upper stretches of streams very L. 
and salmon are jamming tidal waters waiting 
for ruin. FVG, however, in north of stale with 
the Ni-slueea. where Mrs. Kmmelt KU-inke of 
Salem recently killed a .j2-poutid chinook. The 
Sileiz, Al.sea. N'ahalem ami Salmon rivers all 
offering fish, and l>Vf;. 


TROUT: MAINK; SC Sept. 30, hut final days 
should be rewarding as brookies are mas.seil 
over .spring holi-s and inhaling Coaclunans and 
Dark .Mrmireals in sizes 1 I and Ifi. Down- 
Kasler hint.s that Sourdnauhunk Lake near 
Mount Katuhdin i.s no gamble. 


MARYLAND; Kent Narrows near mouth of 
Che.sler River offering rocks to four [Miunds. and 
light spinning or fly ro<l craftsmen report FVG. 
Popular method is chumming with manos, a 
local soft-shelleil clam, u.sing the p's'lerl neck 
as bait on the hook. Popular time and place is 
flood tide belw«“en Kent Island Yacht Dub an<l 
ChivUer River. OVG, catches of 20 to 30 fish 
a tide. 


CHANNEL BASS; vikcima; OVG as last week 
at Chincoteague Gilbert Stover an<i compan- 
ions from Tiiwson, Marylami boateil .six fish to 
60 pounds on cut menhaden. 


MUSKELLUNGE: NRW YORK: .SC Oct. 
hut coo! nights have already brought out the 
live-bait cult, one of whose members Bill 
Vincent of Lakewood, .N.A'. recently boater! 
a 3.'>-poun>l niuskie in Lake Chaulauitua; OG. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


SCOREBOARD 

these faces in the crowd . . . 



Mury Ann Mnhlcy. 20. 
prt'Cly L'nivcrsily of 
Mississippi junior, has 
gooil rpa.son to ho 
sliiny-(‘ye<l aftor hoitiK 
crownod Miss Font- 
ball nf IH-" at Ht-rkt- 
Ipy, Calif. Her first 
iluty: to rpign over fos- 
liviiios at California- 
Southorn Mothodist 
last Saturday. 



Herb Dudley, rubber- 
armed 37-year-o!d 
srhonlleaeher. pitehed 
C 1 ea r w a tiT ( F I a . i 
Bomher.s lo 18-intiint( 
1-0 triumph over .Au- 
rora. III. fur world soft- 
ball title, gratefully le i 
7,0(11) fans in prayer 
after he was named 
most valualde jdayer, 
Ml Clearwater. 



Henry latskau, bow- 
li'Klf»*d H-year-old U.S. 
Olympic walker who 
heeled an<l LrH-d his 
way to 13 I'.S. titles. 
eomiiPleri for la.st time 
at Tel .\viv. where he 
Won 3,000-nieter .\Iac- 
eabiah gold medal tor 
third time, announced 
his retirement from 
the .sport. 


RECORD BREAKERS 

MihiI .Simit, T»i> Gull* Farm's lltH-t Mack filly, with 
llultih Baldwin in sulky, slepix'd oil mile in 'JaiO - ' 
and -:(>3 3 .7 for two h*'ul clock ing of 4 ;ii7 to cut more 
than wc'ind off world rfs-ord fo- -l-year-old trotters at 
Di-law.tre, l>hio iSepl. Ifi . 

BASEBALL 

New York Yankees and Milwaukee Braves, with 
magn- numbers ditwn to one and two. resina-lively. at 
«-..vk's end. wen- all set to .vijuare off in World .Series. 
barrinK last minute gasps by runners-up t'hicagu 
While Sox and St. I.AIUIB Cards. Yankin-s mov>-d res- 
olutely tnward eighth American I.eague ix-nnunl in 
last nine years. iHtaling Detroit twice and Uoslun in 
(wo out of thriH* but found fhal )llni*ss had hardly 
dimmed ImlliiiK eye of Ted Williams, who arrived 
in .Sev. York after pinch-hitling home run against 
Kansas f'ily, slammed threi- more lo put toiiil a: 37. 
Bravi-s picked up scent of National la-agui* pennant 
money, ran off six straight, including Lefl-haiider 
Warren Spahn's2l)ih victory, over I'hiladelphia. New 
York and Chicago while f'ards lost two out of five 
to BrtKiklyn and (Uncinnali. 

FOOTBALL 

Oklahoma, big, fast and [Miwerful again, went to air 
lo beat I’ilt 116-0 for 4lat straight, stvon-ti well on way 
lo another unbeaten season. Among other winners in 
oillege foMlbair* first s'eelc; -Navy, J6-6 over Bt/ston 
(College; Gisirgia Tech, 13-0 over Kentucky; Duke. 
afi-M over.S, Carolina; Texas A4.M. Jl-13 over Mary- 
land; Texiui. 26-7 over Otsirgia; SMC. 13-6 over Ciili- 
furtiia; Oregon Stale, 20.0 over CSC; CCI..A, 47-0 
over Air Foivc i/or reyfosof upon, tet poyc 

BOXING 

l.ighi lleavyweighl Champion Archie Minire. box- 
ing's ageless .SIethu.s<'lBh. turned instructor to tench 
young 3'uny Anthony facts of listic life, came out of 
his carefully planiK-d shell to smash challenger to can- 
vas in sixth isee brlnw i. unbmdiHj bristling bombs 10 
keep him there in seventh at Los Angi-b-s. Hefiecied 
Archie: “They sent a boy out to do a man's job." 


Gil Turner, bustling I’hiladelphia welterweight 
who has bei'ii sex-n on TV serwn almost as often as 
iinpalong Cassidy, was his usual swarming self, out- 
hustling favored S to 5' Virgil Akins in lO-rvunder 
at Atlantic City. 

HARNESS RACING 

Torpid, pushing hard ahead of expert handling by 
Johnny Sim|>s<in, won S“3,.72S Little Hr<iwn Jug for 3- 
yeur-old paeers in straight heals 2:00.4 and 2:03.2 . 
at Delaware, Ohio, moved giant step nearer paeing's 
Iripic crown. 

MACCABIAH GAMES 

I'.S. mall- athletes won 11 of 20 events, but host team 
Israel picked up enough |>ointa from its distaff stars 
to outscore Americans 226-197 in track and field phaae 
of 2l-na(inn Jewish illympics at Tel Aviv. 

BOATING 

Alhrrl Fa.i. taJent-d he)nj,s»;i-in from Houston, 
teamed up with Billy Luders to win three straight 
races in his red-hulb-d Flume after trailing ff lok / C in 
first two, saili-d <iff with national ^..■l•Inl•ler iiile at 
Larehmoni , N.V. long Island Sound ski pin-rs swept all 
four rary-s from Bermuda sailors for .Amorifa Cut' 
Jack Kegus. pint-size pilot from Livermore, Calif , 
warmi-d up with victory in 1 wo qualifying heats, next 
day b'lurieed Seattle’s Ihi'inii Koi III over choppy 
I’otomac at recsird bn-nking l0,'..799-mph average for 
[a miles to win i''resident 's Cup at Washirigton, D.C., 
moved ahead of runner-up Mi^i Thrifluiiy in .Al’BA 
IKiini standing- Iluee was marked by near tragedy w hen 
.S/iiin(y I, driven by Air Foree Colonel Ru-ssell Sehlei-h, 
fiipp<>d at l.'iu mph: Sehleeh was hauled out barely 
conscious but sufferi-d only multiple bruises. 

HORSE RACING 

Belmont fans were given the Willies in big doses last 
Week as defi-retning Jockeys llarlack and Shoemaker 
figured I heir achu-ve-ni-nts in dollar signs. 

Hartark. heading hell-bent for new stakes record, 
pushed his total for year to 37, cracking own money- 
winning mark along way as he booted home Jewel's 
Kewiird in $37,17,7 Cowdin .Slakes, Jaler 1:1 week was 


up on nation's most ex|>ensivi- i$r,3.il0tii fifiy. Mrs. 
Chartist Bay’s unbcjti-n 2'year-o1d Idun, in $62,6111 
Matron Stakes foTmnst 19-'i7 total to $2.391, -Yae. 

Shoemaker was aliourd when old buddy Gallant 
Man, lialph laiwe's plucky little 3-ycar-old. took to 
(rack for final tune-up In-fore Woodwmrd Stakes and 
riwponitid to slight urging to outrun older ritals in 
track fts-ord 1;17 I forlSmiU-s in $2s.3.‘)l) Nassau 
County Handicap. Three days later. Shoe rouaed 
I’ueker I'p lo driving victory in $69.>H|0 Beldainc, 
drew big smile from Mrs. Richard Lunn when he 
sti-i-red 2-.vear-o1d Rise n’ Shine, who ccnii Llangollen 
Farm's misln-ss cool $k7,nnn most ever paid for cull) 
at Saratoga yearling suU-s last year, lo first triumph. 

TENNIS 

Vic Heiiau. now- more than ever since Dick Savin said 
nay and Ham Richardson wiihdn-w' America’s No. 1 
Davis Cup [irospect. led unseedi-d Gil Shea merry 
chase with angb-d (lassing shots, laniuMzing lolis to win 
b-7. 6-3, 6-4 for I'acilic Soulhwi-st title at lais Angeb-s. 
Women's champion: Althea (Jilison. who overpowered 
old rival laiuise Brough 6-3. 6-1. 

AUTO RACING 

Wall Hansgen. Wmtticld. N.J. auto dealer, buzzed his 
blue and white I) Jag around 2.3-mU<- strip at 64.7 
mph average, was all alone at finish to win lill.2-inilo 
WaikitisGlen Grand I'ri’- 

MfLEPOSTS 

DIKIJ Dr. laigan J. Bennett. .7<>, longtime conser- 
vationist, author, bird hunter, (luldoorsman of (ho 
Year in 19-"ifi. exi-cuiive diris-tor of IVnnsylvunia 
Game Commission: of heart ailment, at Las \'egas. 
DIRii Gerald Mallhewa Balding. -74, international 
jHilo star in I'JStls, able horse trainer: of canci-r, at 
London. Kngland's tup polo player. Balding was 
ranked at nine goals 'sts-ond only lo inlre|>id Iff- 
goafer Tommy Hitchcock in I'.S. in 1936. later 
turned hand to training Thornughhri'ds at his Weyliill 
stable for .Ambassador John Hay Whitney, Alfred G 
Vanderbilt, Joseph M. Koebling. 

coiilhiiicd 


focus on the deed . . . 



SPAAWLiNG Tony .-Inthofiy's riyifig 

after barrage by crafty old .Archie Moore 
.sent him to the canva.s in sixth round 
of light heavyweight championship fight. 


WHIRLING Parry O’Brien, hi.s po.se as 
clas-sic as the one .seen in background, gets 
oir winning di-seus tos.s in Bucharest meet. 
Parry also sot now European shotput mark. 


HUSTLING (hiJIani -Man j/r/f.. Shoemak- 
er up, bursts over tinish line followed by 
Dedicate and Reneged in milt^and-eighth 
race in which he set a new Belmont record. 
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SCOREBOARD 

continued 


baseball X-RAY 



Johnny Dieckman. 
311, akillful prnff'saion- 
al antflpr from San 
FVanri.srn. was ono of 
two .Ainoricans to win 
iJiroc- liili's in worW 
and fly-i-aHtinu 
championshiiis held at 
Kk-I. Germany- The 
other; I'.S. all-round 
champion Jon Taran- 
tino of San Francisco. 


FOR THE RECORD 

AUTO RACING 

BUCK BAKFR. ChailollR NC.. NASCAR lOO-m 
GraniJ Nall m 1 S6 4C (dt.39 mph avenge) in 1957 
Chevrolet Shelby N C 
BASEBALl 

BUFFALO over Miami, A games to ! Inleinalional 
League playnlT. lAtairi 

DfNVFR, over St Paul A games to 2, American Assn 
playon Denver 

lAPAN over Canada A 1 Global World Senes, 
Oeiro t 

BIRMINGHAM AlA. over Knoiville 5 4 Aberdeen. 
3 1 American Amateur Baseball Congrass, Bailie 

Creek. Mich 
BOATING 

IIM and ALLCGRA MCRF; American YC Russell J. 
Nall Perpetual Memorial trophy with 9402 pet- 
cenijge long Island Sound 
BOXING 

EDOlE MACHLN. 5 round KO Over Eduardo Romero 
heavyMeighis Porlland Ore 

SUGAR KARt and CHARLIE COTTON. 10 round draw 
oelterweighls. Nrn Ynrk 

RALPH DUPAS 10-round decision over Joe Miceli. 
Iightweighls Nen Orleans. 

AlPHONSr HALIMI. 2-fUitnd KO nver Chic BlOgin. 
bantamweigtils (nonhlle). Pans 
CHESS 

RUSSIA women s mtl team title with 1015 515. US. 
Group A wtih 8-2, kmnien. The Netherlands. 

DOG SHOW 

TOP HIUS TRUMPS (miniature poodle) owned by 
Mrs Gardner Cassell. V lianova Pa., and handled by 
Anne Hone Rogers. Rest-m-shovi. Oa Ridge Kennel 
Club, Oaricn, Conn. 

FOOTBALL 
(NFI eihibiliuns) 

Chi Bears 29-Clevelard 3 Los Ang I4-Wa$h. 3 
Ch. Cards 28-Ball-mDte 21 NY IJ-OelroitO 
Green Bay 10-Pills IQ S Fran ITPhila M 
GOLF 

US. RYOIR CUP TEAM, over Challenge Team. 
9’-5 515 BuHalu N Y 

MRS. JAMES FERRIE. Gardena. Calif, over Mrs. Ann 
Casey lohnslone 5 and 3. Irans-Mississippi Ama- 
teur Las Vegas. 

HORSE RACING 

MY NIGHT OUT. {50.300 Michigan Mile 1 I'U m . 
by V5 length, in 1 47 2. 5, Detroit. Earl Knapp up. 


SOFTBALL 

SAN PEDRO Calil. over Sapulpa DMa.. 2-1. Nall 
Softball Congress Final, FI Paso, Teias. 



BEAMING Sam Snead find.s itea.-ty to smile 
after lyin^ world record with 60 in second 
round and finishini' 72 hok-s in 20 under 
par for victory and $ji,000 in Diilla-s Open. 



FLYING TIGERS are Bill Tuttle l’ff‘ and A1 Kalinii, airborne in all-out attempt to 
stave ofT ineviiable Yankee victory last week. Detroit, after wallowinu as low as 
sixth place during mid-August, has moved up fast to challenge Boston for thirri. 


TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
New York 5-1 

Chicago 4-2 

Baltimore 4 2 

Cleveland 3-3 

Oeirc't 2-3 

Kansas C ly 2-3 

Boslon 2-4 

Washington 1-5 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Milwaukee 5-1 

Cincnrali 5-1 

SI Louis 4-2 

Chicago 4-2 

Philadelphia 3-3 

Brooklyn 1-5 

NewYcrk 1-5 

Pittsburgh 1-5 


<7-59 

71-75 

71-75 

75-71 


90-57 

77-70 

SS-62 

58- 89 
74-75 
81 -68 
69 8! 

59- 9! 


Maawetl 

Smith 

Malrone 


Batting 

Season 


Homers 


Pitching 

Season 


353 Mantle .367 
429 Foi .313 
400 Boyd .314 
438 Woodling .323 
333 Kiline .295 
545 Sm.lh .309 
.348 Williams 380 
.500 Sieveis .305 


Mantle 

2 tied with 

Tiiandos 

WerU 

Maiwell 

Zernial 

Williams 

Sievers 


Sluidivani 

Pierce 

Johnson 

Wynn 

Bunnng 

Morgan 

Brewer 


19-11 
K-IO 
14 17 


Grammas 

2 lied with 
Neal 
Mays 
Skinner 


Robinson 

Musial 

Long 

Ashburn 

Furillo 

Mays 


6a“nk*s' 

Repulski 

Snider 

Mays 

Thomas 


Lawrence 

Jackson 

Drott 

Sanford 

Dtysdale 


HEROES AND GOATS 


THE SEASON (to Septambor 2t> 


Batting <AL) 
Baiting (NL) 
Home tun 
hiiters (AL) 
Heme tun 
hitters (NL) 
Pitching (AL) 
Pirching(Nl) 
ERA(AL) 
ERA(NL) 
Complete 
games (AL) 

Comp ele 
games (NL) 
Team HR (AL) 
Team HR(Nl> 
Team runs(AL> 




iS<NL) 

i(AL) 

I (NL) 


BEST 

W lliams Bos .380 
Mus al St L 348 
Sievers. Wash <I 
(1 per 13 AB) 
Banks Chi 42 
(1 per 13 A > 
Bunrung. Del 19-8 
Spahn MI2C-10 
Sunning. Oet2 47 
Podres, 6kn 2 66 
Dciovan. Ch- 16 
(in 28 starts) 

Spahn Mil 17 
(in 33 starts) 
Kanus City 152 
Milwaukee 191 
Boston 697 
New York 697 
Milwaukee 746 
New Ycik 1.368 
Si Louis 1.44] 


WORST 

Runnels, Wash 229 
Morgan Chi .203 
rgiianda. Balt 0 
(306 AB) 
Ashhurn PhilO 
(60S AB) 

Slobos. Wash 1-19 
Rnbetis Phil 10-21 
Stobbs Wash 5.22 
Nuahall. Cin 4 76 
Portocatrcro KC I 
Wight. Balt I 
(in 16 starts) 
Hacker, Phil 1 
(in 16 starts) 
Baltimore 85 
Pcrstu'gh 89 
Kansas City 519 

Pittsturgh 571 
Kansas C>tY 1 178 
Chicago 1.243 


RUMS PRODUCED 

Runs Team lates Total Runs 


AMERICAN LEAGUE Scored Batted li 
Mantle. NY (.367) 

Minoso. Ch.( 304) 

Sievers. Wash ( 305) 

Mil/one Bos (.295) 

Fo« Chi (.313) 

Jensen, Bos (.279) 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Aaron idil(.322) 

Mays. NY ( 337) 

Mathews. Mil (.296) 

Banks. Chi ( 282) 

Hodges 6kn(3()0) 


THE ROOKIES 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Kubek. NY 294 
Held KC 16 
Mans Clev 48 
Uiban KC6-4 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Bouchee Phil 289 
Anderson Phil 17 
Bouchee Phil 73 
Sanford Phil 18-8 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



PIGSKIN PANORAMA 


In bdthprsomp weather— gt-norally damp 
and humid on the broad brim of the coun- 
try and snowy in Wyominjf 19')7 Foot- 
bai] rose slowly to its feet last week. Season 
openers for the Big Ten, the Ivies and 
many of the major independents were still 
a week Hway; the staite was hogged by 
some intersectional contests and a few 
early conference struggles. 

THE EAST 

Oklahoma visited the Panthers of Pitts- 
burgh and treated them like so many fat 
kittens, emerging with a -6-0 win and fair 
early claim to the nation’s No. 1 rating 
{see paye SO). 

In helping to dedicate Boston college’s 
new stadium, fans stood as the Belgium 
national anthem wa.s played for ex-King 
Leopold, then sal back in horror as Navy 
thrashed the Eagle.s 46-6 (see jxitje 3]). 
Quarterback Tom Forre.star.s pa.s.sing, le&s 
than needle sharp at time.s, and Halfback 
Ned Oldham’s incisive running led the 
crushing offen.se. 

THE SOUTH 

Atlanta was the busiest football town in 
the country -and one of the hotte.st - 
throughout a day-night double-header at 
Grant Field. Georgia Teth, playing hell- 
bent for its seventh con.secutive bowl bid, 
knocked off tough Kentucky ?;J-0 and 
pushed itself into the future books as a 
contender with Tennessee for the South- 
east Conference title (<ec paije 32 1 . Sopho- 
more Quarterback Fred Braselton, in view 
of his guile, poise and passing talents, 
seemed to have won himself an exciting 
three-year job running the Vetlow Jackets. 

That night Te»as marched through 
Georgia. The 26-7 score forecasts a Texas 
revival under the new regime of Coach 
Darrell Royal. 

In the Atlantic Coast Conference, top- 
dog Duke avenged an upset of last year by 
plowing through second-rated South Caro- 
lina 26-14. Duke, trying but three passes, 
moved Half back.s George Du crow and Wray 
Carlton through wide channels cleared by 
Fullback Hal McElhaney and Guard Roy 
Hord. North Carolina again got off on the 
wrong foot for Coach Jim Tatum, lost an 
upset decision to n. c. State 7-0. 

Virginia Tech reinforced its duitn to top 
billing in the Southern Conference by trip- 
ping Tulane I4-IJ, West Virginia, confer- 
ence co-favorite, sputtered badly, lied 
Virginia 6-6. 

THE MIDWEST 

Washington State's brilliant quarterback. 
Bob Newman, wanning up his throwing 
arm, tossed for three touchdowns u.s the 
Cougars won ii nonoonference match front 
Nebraska, :i4-12. Big, strong and experi- 
enced, Newman forewarned that his team 
is an outside bet as the I’lifific Coast'.s Rose 
Bowl choice. 

Another red-hot passer. Ken (Model .\i 
Ford rattled into Tulsa with his Hardin- 


Simmons buddies and hung a stunning up- 
set on the Golden Hurricanes, 14 0. The 
Cowboys now point to an October 12 Bor- 
der Conference date with Arizona state, 
which itself had a pleasant da.v slamming 
through Wichita 28 0. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Tcias A&M butted helmets with stubborn 
Maryland for three periods, then turned 
near disaster into mere embarra.ssmenl by 
punching over two touchdown.s in the fourth 
to whip the Terrapins 21-l.‘l. Stalisticall.v, 
the Aggies look it in a breeze, but their 
overaggre.ssive play co-st them 125 yards in 
penaltie.s. 

Houston now .stands alone in the Mis- 
souri Valley Conference. The Cougars took 
another stride toward high football honors 
by dumping favored Miami 7-0 Hal Lewis 
and Claude King proved themse]ve.s two of 
the fine.st hal/back.s in the Southwe.st. 

THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 

Dream.s ran wild in the broad .sireel.s of Salt 
Lake City after Utah’s wide-open 32-13 
assault on Montana. The Utes, using three 
teams, passed for 235 yards, sprinted for 
200 more and establi.shed fhem.se]ve.s a.s 
best bets in the Skyline derby and not- 
such-dark horses in their games against 
Colorado and Arm.v. 

Wyoming air also wa.s filled with pa-s'.sc.s 
(and snowflakes in the second period i as 
the Skyline defenders took Kansas state as 
their 12lh consecutive victim. 12 7. At the 
clo-se of each half, K-Sfate goal-line drives 
were shot dead by the gun. 

THE FAR WEST 

The balance of power in the Pacific Coa.st 
Conference seems once again to lie in the 
rain country of the Northwest. Conference 
Champion Oregon state u.sed crisp block- 
ing and its tailback ace, Joe Francis, as a 
decoy to easily rumble over well-regarded 
use, 20 0. Big gun for the Beavers’ single- 
wing attack was Fullback Nub Beamer, 
who boomed for 133 yards and two touch- 
downs. 

Jini Owens, keen on winning his first 
game as the Washington coach, wa.s bitter- 
ly disappointed as Colorado held his Hus- 
kies to a 6-6 tie “Ii’.s like kissing your sis- 
ter, a rie game.” he said. “I'm sick over 
our performance.” 

California, due muinl.v to ifl-advised 
fourth down running plays, stayed in the 
hole most of the afternoon and lo.st 13-6 
to SMu, a team rated a pushover in the 
Southwest Conference. The .Mustang line, 
outweighed nearly 16 pounds to a man, 
carved ample holes for Halfback Charlie 
Jackson. Jackson carried 10 limt-s for 127 
yards. 

UCLA wa-s just much too much too soon 
as they ran roughshod over the Air Force 
Academy, 47-0. Buck Shaw, summing up 
his lads after their first big league start (.sre 
page S£) said: "We weren't good enough 
and we’re not highly talented.” 


HICKMAN’S HUNCHES 

For Games of 
Saturday, September 28 

• Tennessee-Auburn, Tiger, s, with 
heuvie.st line in conference, to test Vols' 
vulnerability. The team that makes 
fewer mistakes win.s. TENNESSEE. 

• Purdue — Notre Dame. Boilermakers 
may be tougher despite loss of pas.ser 
Len Dawson. Ilornung-le.ss Irish better, 
too. A must win for Notre Dame. Re- 
peal NOTRE DAME. 

• Stanford— Northwestern. Intrepid Indi- 
ans with one scalp alread.v on their 
bell will throw and throw, hut Wild- 
cats will win before nation-wide TV 
audience. NORTHWESTERN. 

e Pennsylvania— Penn State. Improved Qua- 
kers will be an Ivy League threat 
this year, but Nitlany Lions are po- 
tenliall.v one of the nation's belter 
teams. They speak another language. 
PENN STATE. 

o OhioState— Texas Christian. Horned Frogs, 
tied by Kansas, are not up to stand- 
ard. Ground-bound Buckeyes ma.v 
take to the air. OHIO STATE. 

• Minnesota — Washington. Gophers are 
once again the giants of the north. 
Huskies, strong on defease, can’t cope 
with their attack. MINNESOTA. 

• West Virginia— Virginia Tech. Southern 
Conference title will hinge on this 
one. Mountaineers not sharp in tie 
with Virginia. VIRGINIA TECH. 

• Kansas— Oregon State. Jayhawks could 
have be.st team in .several .season.s and 
could give trouble if Beavers let down 
after big win over Trojans. Still . . . 
OREGON STATE. 

0 Georgia Tech— Southern Methodist. Yellow 

Jackets successfully unveiled their 
new faces against Kentucky, while 
new Coach Bill Meek's Mustangs took 
California. GEORGIA TECH. 

ALSO: 

Illinois over L'CLA (Sept, 27) 

Army over Nebra.ska 
Baylor over Houston 
Brown over Columbia 
Utah over Colorado 
Cornell over Colgate 
Duke over Virginia 
Mississippi over Kentucky 
Louisiana Slate over Alabama 
Maryland over N. C. Slate 
Michigan State over Indiana 
Vanderbilt over Georgia 
Pittsburgh over Oregon 
Michigan over USC 
Texas over Tulane 
Navy over William and Mary 
Last week's hunches: 

IS right, 6 wrong. 4 ties 
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MEMO 

from the pithlisher 


SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 


EniTori-iN-CHlEF Henry U. Luce 

PRESIUENT Roy E. T.urspti 


T WO WEEKS AGO Tuesday night, at the final dinner of the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Fitness, Vice-President Richard M. Nixon pre- 
sented four silver Revere bowls, the Sports Illustrated trophies, to 
four chapter presidents of the U.S. Junior C'hamber of Commerce. 

From more than 250 entries, the Jaycees had winnowed out 12 
finalists in their nationwide competition to draft community fitness 
Iirograms. This competition was held as jiart of Youth Fitness Week, 



August 5 10. A distinguished board of judges, ' then selected the four 
best programs, one for each of four dilferent-sizo cities. 

The young jirosidents and their wives an'ive<i in New York a.s 
guests oi Sports Illustrated, were greeted by the \'ice-Presitlent at 
the Waldorf, drove to West I’oint to the fitness conference, revieweil 
the (’adet (’orps, and received their awards in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Thayer. Shown above with \'ice-President Nixon and Sports 
Iij.ustrated’s Assistant Publisher Richard Neale, they are: Lee Scott, 
Winter Park. Fla.. Pat Coodwin. Albuquerque, N.M.: frank Moore, 
Kingsport. Tenn.: Robert Dean, Midland. Texas. 

The winners showe<l considerable initiative, and if you are inter- 
ested, as I imagine every SI rea<ler is, in the physical fitness of the 
youth of your own community, I would be glad to senfl a copy of the 
winning Jaycee program for a city the size of yours. 

Our Jaycee friends returned home with the congratulations of the 
Fitness Council and the sincere thanks of Sports Illustrated for 
creating a program “which reflects that union of strength and spirit 
to which the national fitness effort is dedicated." 


* The judges: Charles E. Shearer, national Jayeee president: Sidney ].. James. Si's 
Managing Editor; I>r. Shane MacCarihy. Executive Director. The Pre.sident's Council on 
Youth Fitness; Bonnie Prudden ; Hobhy Jones; Phil Riz.zuto; Otto Graham; Gene Tunney; 
Jesse Owens; Maureen Connolly. 
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A cigarette tastes better when you know you're cutting way down on nicotine and tars! 


No cigarette that relies on a filter alone comes even 
close to KING SANO in reducing nicotine and tars! 


Only King Sano reduces nicotine and tars 
where it really counts — in the tobacco itself. 
Then, and only then, is a most efficient filter 


addetl. Result: today's good tasting King Sano 
is the "cleanest” cigarette you can smoke. Why 
not try a carton? 


COMPARE KING SANO WITH ALL THE POPULAR 

FILTER CIGARETTES: 

See for yourself the tremendous difference in 

nicotine-tar content: 
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The Chittenango Choo Choo, Carmen Basilio, had a 
rough ride. But he sapped the strejigth oj an aging 
champion and captured Robinson’s middleweight title 


T he most determined little 
man ever to fijrl't a bijf man, 
Carmen Basilio worked his furious 
will on wily Supar Ray Robinson at 
Yankee Stadium Monday niifht and 
hai)pily abandoned his hard-won 
weltenveifi’ht championship for the 
glory of the middleweight crown 
that Robinson has hitherto worn 
whenever he really wanted it, which 
is to say four separate times. 

It was a triumph of body over 
mind, of Basilio’s will over Robin- 
son's wile. The tough little Chitte- 
nango Choo Choo. looking like a 
toy train on a rough track, never 
deviated from his basic plan — a 
vicious, weakening attack on Rob- 
in.son’s waspish waist, varied with 
more than enough head bJow.s to 
keep Robinson aware that he must 
protect himself everywhere. Robin- 
son tried but couldn't. He turned 
then to his big punch, a natural re- 
source that had won back the mid- 
dleweight title from Bobo Olson 
and Gene Fullmer. He tried it on 
Cai'men Basilio, outweighed by G'a 
pounds, and found at last a man 
who could shake it off. The Robin- 
son wile was not much good, either. 
You can’t feint a freight train. 

It did .seem, for perhaps 30 .sec- 
onds of the 12th round, that Rob- 
inson might score a knockout. Late 
in the round the preposterous Sug- 
ar man. 37 years old and still light 
on his dancing feet, put together a 
series of desperate punches that al- 
most ended the fight. He crashed a 
idght to Basilio’.s jaw. good enough 
to knock out an Olson or a Fullmer 
but good enough only to .stagger 
a Ba.silio. He immediately followed 
it with a .smashing left, another 
right to the jaw — the cla.s.sic one- 
two. smartly done. Basilio reeled 
back, and Robinson was on him. 
cat-quick and bull-strong, crunch- 


ing two more rights to the jaw. 

Basilio was hurt, too dazed to 
fight back. He covered his head and 
took a right to the body, followed 
instantly as his guard dropped by 
a left hook to the jaw. He w'as a 
bleeding, groggy mess as he wob- 
bled to his corner. 

But his seconds patched him up 
and sent him out again. He fought 
brilliantly until, near the end of the 
round, he took a left hook that al- 
most finished him. This time he 
had trouble finding his corner. In 
the 14th. Robinson threw another 
big hook at the end of the round, 
but it was clear that he no longer 
had the steam to put his man away. 

But these brief episode.s of mas- 
tery could not outweigh Basilio’s 
sustained attack in round after 
round, hooking to body and head, 
digging his right under the heart, 
crossing it to Robinson’s jaw. It 
wa.s a split decision, though it 
seemed impossible that any score 
card could have given less than 
eight rounds to Basilio. 

There will be a rematch, if Rob- 
inson wants it. and this prospect 
drew immediate cynical comment 
that Sugar Ray may lose a first 
fight but never lets a man beat him 
twice. The new champion, though, 
is one of the toughest fighters of 
hi.s generation and at age .30 seems 
to be coming to his peak. 

Robinson had talked of retire- 
ment. win or lose. If so, he could 
now retire with glory in defeat, for 
the crowd that roared its admira- 
tion for him at the end never has 
seen a champion lose more respect- 
ably. It was one of the great fights. 

—Martin Kane 

BASILIO Varied hooks to the body — hi.s 
favorite punch — with blows to the head, 
.such as this one, bouncing off Sugar’s jaw. 
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YANKS VS. BRAVES 


For the fin^f time m a decade, a wcKtern 
team carries (he National League’s hopes 
info the World Series. And a neiv era is here 

by ROBERT CREAMER 


I T IS possiBLK that history will not care particularly that 
this year’s World Series will be the first one to be 
played in the Central Time Zone since 1946. Even the 
world of baseball, which treasures an infinite variety of 
strange reconls ipage 198 of One For Ihe Book, 1957 edi- 
tion, has, for example, “Most Game.s Won In One Season 
For One Club By Two Bespectacled Pitchers”), neglects to 
list "Most Consecutive World Series Played East of To- 
ledo, Ohio." 

But it’s been a complete decade. Ten long years, during 
whicli only Cleveland in the great heartland of the nation 
had a chance to .see Series bunting decorating the grand- 
stand fence. And Cleveland, as any Kansan will tell 
you, is more a part of the Effete East (this is always 
capitalized in 'I'opeka' than it is of the broad, wide-oj)en 
Middle West. 

In ten years, during which 59 separate and reasonably 
distinct Worhl Series games were played. 54 were played 
in the East. Worse (this is being slanted for Midwestern- 
ers ', 49 of the 54 were played in New York City. The World 
Series, the greatest sports event on the American scene, 
greater than the New Year's Day bowl games, greater 
than the Kentucky Derby, greater than the National Open, 
had deteriorated into just one more Sight To See in New 
York, ranking well ahead of Grant’s Tomb but slightly 
behind the Empire State Building. 

.•\nd now, all of a sudden, that era ended. The New York 
Yankees still have a bulldog grip on the American League’s 
share of the Series, but New York the city has relinquishe<l 
its monopoly. When you gel right down to it, the most ap- 
pealing thing about the 1957 Series is the fact that the 
Brooklyn Dodgers aren't in it. This is said with full and 
appreciative realization that the Brooklyn team now quiet- 
ly shriveling on the vine of age has been for 10 years one of 
the truly great baseball teams of all time. Neither you 
(who have watched the ever-changing Yankees) nor your 
grandfather iwho raved about Frank Chance and Harry 
Steinfeldt and the old Cubsi ever saw a better one for skill- 
plus-longevity. 

But its irritating habit of winning National League 
text continued on page 1 ? 

MILWAUKEE MANAGER Ffcd Hancy (riijM) knows that dura- 
bility of Mickey Muntle’s legs {left) could be key to World Series. 
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HUSH settles over huge Milwaukee crowd as hero Henry Aaron, once favored to win league batting title, faces pitcher 
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YANKS VS. BRAVES 

eunltnued 

pennants at the same time the Yankees were ringing up 
championships in the American I^eague led to a tedious 
procession : four times in the past five years did the Yankees 
and Dodgers meet in the World Series; five times in the 
last eight: .seven times in the last 16. Inevitably, the an- 
swer to the annual question — Who would win the Series 
this year?— tended to become, as Brooklyn and the Yan- 
kees met year after year after year — Who cares? 

And if the mere absence of Brooklyn makes the Series 
more appealing, the most refreshing and delightful thing— 
and. for non-Californians at any rate, the most cheerful 
a.spect of the Dodgers’ imminent transfer to Los Angeles— 
is the realization that at long last tand about timei the 
New York Yankee-Brooklyn Dodger World Series routine 
is over, done with, finished, as dead as vaudeville. The 
Subway Series— and at this point one must recall that 
the San Francisco-bound New York Giants played six 
Series agaimst the Yankees, compared to the Dodgers' 
seven— is, blessed be diversification, now and forever no 
more. 

Now, when Mickey Mantle swings his bat in the on-deck 
circle waiting his turn in the first inning of the third game 
of the 1957 Series, he will do it in County Stadium in 
Milwaukee instead of Ebbets Field. Now it will be another 
.setting for the old, old fascination attending battles of 
champions: how will the Hero do against the New Chal- 
lenger? 

Of course, the most potent arm of the New Challenger 
belongs to one Warren Spahn, who won 20 games in the 
major leagues the summer that Mickey Mantle was a 15- 
year-old kid playing sandlot ball in the Ozark country. 
Nevertheless, Spahn at 36 has played in only one World 
Series while Mantle at 25 is entering his sixth. Mickey has 
proved himself in Series competition: Warren will be on 
trial. Mickey will bat right-handed against Warren (who is 
the only left-hander on the Braves’ pitching staff, except 
I for part-time workmen Juan Pizarro and Taylor Phillips), 
and students of the game, who are as fascinated by the 
individual components of the drama as they are by the 
whole, will watch this duel between the powerful young 
hitter and the shrewd old pitcher intently. 

A SYMBOL NAMED MICKEY 

That Mantle and Spahn should be symbolic of Yankees 
and Braves is a singular compliment to each, because each 
has as teammates some of the most remarkable ballplayers 
in the major leagues. Mantle has Yogi Berra; Spahn has 
HenryAaron. Mantle has Gil McDougald; Spahn the incom- 
parable Red Schoendienst. But Mantle is the New York 
Yankees, the home-run hitter, the powerful slugger, the one 
player all kids know about, and all old men. And Spahn 
i.s the Milwaukee Braves, after years of trying finally mak- 
ing it, the highly skilled artisan now called to the middle 
of the stage for the crucial test. How Mantle and Spahn 
do against one another may be symbolic, too, of the way 
the Series turns. 

The odds will undoubtedly favor the Yankees and, by 
extension. Mantle. This reflects a widespread and rather 
unjustified lack of confidence in Milwaukee, as well as a 
time-honored faith in the Yankees. This distrust derives 
from the Braves’ failure to win pennants in previous 
seasons, most notably 1955 (early-season collapse) and 1956 
date-season collapse), and from the Braves’ spectacular 
streak of ineptitude during September’s first two w'eeks. 


Milwaukee lost eight of 11 games in that September soft 
spot, and of course it came at precisely the time W'hen the 
second-place St. Louis Cardinals, a gifted and colorful 
hut definitely erratic club, were putting on a flamboyant 
late-season winning rush. The Braves had in August opened 
up a commanding lead by staging a winning streak during 
a simultaneous slump by St. Louis and the three other 
pennant-contending teams, and now it seemed a dramati- 
cally perfect time for an antipodean movement. The Braves 
lost, the Cardinals won, and the Milwaukee lead of 5'-i 
games diminished to 24 games. Two and a half games 
never looked smaller. In Milwaukee, frustrated citizens, 
wholly identified with their failure-ridden Braves, wan- 
dered away from the ball park and morosely eyed the 
murky waters of the dark Milwaukee River. 

NO DARK RIVER 

But without too much fanfard the Braves came out of 
their slump, won, w'on again, and then again. Suddenly 
they were on a winning streak. The Cardinals, meanwhile, 
lost a game, and a day or so later another. The 24-game 
lead opened up to five. Things were back to normal in Mil- 
waukee. The river wasn’t murky after all; just oily. The los- 
ing spell, said postoperative diagnoses (a medical term for 
second guess), was just a matter of the team not hitting for 
a few days. It seemed that true and simple now- that the 
Braves were back in high gear, the pitching good most of 
the way, and the hitting sharp and timely every day. 

What with the Yankees idling along, casually conserv- 
ing their lead— which most of the time was actually not 
much better than the Braves' lead in the National League 
—and losing nearly as often as they won, it really seemed 
that the odds makers should take some note of momen- 
tum, that inclination toward continuing in the same path. 
Milwaukee’s path was victory, and it was aimed right 
at the Series. 

Certainly it is true that anyone who might possibly 
be having trouble getting a bet down on the Yankees 
to beat the Braves can solve his problem easily by men- 
tioning it anywhere in the Midwest. Even in St. Louis, where 
for a wild week or two hope flamed with the Cardinals, 
the rooting will be almost solidly pro-Milwaukee and anti- 
New Y ork. 

As this issue of Sports Illustratkd went to press, St. 
Louis still held a small mortgage on a miracle. The miracle 
(a Cardinal pennant) required six St. Louis victories and 
at least five Milwaukee defeats in the last six games of 
the season. Foreclosure was extremely unlikely. 

But even in defeat the Cardinals rated, and indeed had 
received on more than one occasion last week a standing 
ovation from baseball fans who had been led to believe that 
the National League pennant race was over and done with 
several weeks ago. No team fought more desperately to 
win; the word “desperately” is overworked, perhaps, but 
no other adverb describes the way the Cardinals scrambled 
from behind in game after game to stay in the race. No 
man in baseball has more right to feel self-satisfied than 
Fran k Lane, the Cardinals' general manager, whose ruthless 
trading angered St. Louis and shook the morale of the ball 
club. Yet his judgments and decisions, which included the 
hiring of Fred Hutchinson a respected manager with a 
great quality of leadership — were primarily responsible for 
the Cardinals rising from seventh to fourth to pennant 
contention in two seasons. 

St. Louis and Milwaukee made the most of the National 
League season. Now it will be Milwaukee by itself trying 
to make the most of its chance against the Yankees. ^ ** o' 
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COUNTY STADIUM 

BEER AND BRATWURST 


T hk most KxciTiso place in the 
United States to watch baseball is 
Milwaukee’s County Stadium, and the 
reason is not the Milwaukee Braves 
I who play a decidedly unimaginative 
brand of basel)alli but the fans. De- 
rided as naive applauders of the loud 
foul when they screamed their way 
^through their maiden season of 
(incidentally setting a new National 
League attendance record, which they 
subsequently broke the following sea- 
son and are breaking again this year', 
Milwaukeeans have since demonstrat- 
ed as souikI a knowledge of the game 
as any other group of major league 
fans. At the same time, they have not 
abandoned their fiery partisanship and 
outspoken enthusiasm. There is still 
no such thing as a legitimate called 
strike on a Milwaukee batter (even 
the so-called automatic strike on a d-O 
pitch is booed I, and applause for a 
great play by an opposing player is 
never more than perfunctory. But the 
throbbing, nois 3 ' emotion generated 1 j 3 ‘ 
a packed M ilwaukee grandstand makes 
a vigorous contrast with thesit-on-the- 
hands attitude of a Yankee Stadium 
World Series crowd. Countj' Stadium 
patrons are there to see their team win, 
not to ogle at the .spectacle. 

'I'hey come to have fun. and for that 
rea.son the atmosphere during a game 
sometimes hears a re.semblance to a 
slightly raucous picnic. The occasional 
note of shrillness in the crowd’s aggre- 


gate voice is traceable to the fact that 
the proportion of women in a County 
Stadium throng is very high, probably 
the highest in the major leagues. Base- 
ball is a very big thing in ^^ilwaukee. a 
town that has no horse racing and very 
little nightclubhing. When Top goes 
to the ball game. Mom sees to it that it 
becomes a family outing. Thi.s is reflect- 
ed not only in increa.sed ticket sales, 
but also in e.xceptionally high per capi- 
ta revenue at the concession stands, 
which feature an e.xtraordinary vari- 
ety of souvenirs (practically anything 
stamped with the word “Braves” or 
decorated with the Indian head sym- 
bol of the ball club is an automatic 
bestseller I as well as staples like beer 
and bratwurst. 

The stadium wa.s built in the early 
1950s, just in time to be a decisive fac- 
tor in liie historic, pioneering transferor 
the moribund Boston Braves to life- 
giving Wisconsin. Its original lOodi 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Seating capacity: 4:1, '>00 (standees can add 
4 .OOO 1 : box seats at $10; 27, .500 re- 

served (grundsiundi at $7; S.OOO bleach- 
er at $2. Standing room; $4. 

Record crowd: 47,604 to see Braves jilay 
Cincinnati in 1956. 

Game time: 1 p.m. C.D.T. 

Telecast: NBC ilocallv on Channel 4'- 
Radio: NBC docaJly on WT.MJi. 

This will be first W<irld Series t-ver 
played in stadium. 


seating capacity of 35,000 has since 
been e.xpanded to 44,000, and that ca- 
pacity has been exceeded, with the help 
of standees, on many occasions. The 
stadium is not entirely modern in con- 
cept: there arc posts, and because of 
them some bad seats. But the design 
does concentrate the great majority of 
seats in the soaring grandstand as close 
to the infield part of the arena as po.s- 
sible. Eighty percent of the crowd is 
in the grandstand sector, 'rho four sep- 
arate bleacher section.s around the out- 
field hold a total of about 8,000. 

The stadium is located 3 miles west 
of downtown .Milwaukee in a broad 
hollow, on the grounds where many 
adult .Milwaukeeans played sandlot 
baseball in their boyhood. Practically 
everybo<ly who goes to a game travels 
to the stadium by bus or automobile. 
'Paxicahs are not numerous in Milwau- 
kee. Dozens of buses come in from the 
city itself (“specials” from downtown 
cost 50c round trip: riding in one is a 
little like going to a high school foot- 
l)all garnet, from the county and from 
all parts of the state. Parking space for 
11,000 automobiles extends in a huge, 
irregular semicircle all around the out- 
field reaches of the stadium. Local citi- 
zens complain about traffic jams before 
and after games, but eomj)ared to con- 
ditions around most other major league 
parks .Milwaukee's handling of traffic 
is a paragon of efficiency. .And parking 
costs only a quarter. 
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FROM BABE TO MICKEY 


Y ankek Stadium is one of the sev- 
en wonders of the baseball world, 
along with such more* animate oi)jects 
as Ted Williams, Stan Musial and the 
beer-throwing fans of otherwise gentle 
Piiiladelphia. The stadium is neither 
the oldest major league baseball park 
nor the largest, but it is by far the 
most famous. And with good reason. 
Since it was built, in 1923, the greatest 
baseball in the world has been dis- 
played here year after year, and the 
greatest players: Babe Ruth, Lou Geh- 
rig, Joe DiMaggio, Mickey Mantle. 
Statistical evidence of this blood-and- 
muscle superiority: this is the stadi- 
um’s 35th season and this is the sta- 
dium’s 21st World Series. 

The stadium is an imposing sight 
from the outside, with its neat, light- 
beige concrete exterior, and it is just as 
imposing inside: triple-decked grand- 
stands. rising to eerie heights in the 
uppermost rows of the third deck; huge 
outfield, extending 461 feet into the 
left-center-field “graveyard” i where 
three tombstonelike monuments and 
two bronze plaques honor tlie memo- 
ries of dead Yankee heroes of the past: 
Kuth, Gehrig. Manager Miller Hug- 
gins, Owner Jacob Ruppert, General 
Manager Ed Barrow ). Ballplayers new- 


ly come to Yankee Stadium are, more 
often than not, as impressed l)y their 
first view of the great ball park as are 
rubber-necking tourists in the stands. 

With all this roseate glamour, the 
stadium provides thorns. Some of its 
box seats are cramped together or lo- 
cated in the distant outfield wings of 
the grandstand, slightly northeast of 
suburban Yonkers. Many of its re- 
served seats are behind poles or stuck 
far back in the last rows of the lower 
and mezzanine decks, from where, in a 
sense, the game is seen through a slit, 
darkly. Stadium ushers are as irritat- 
ingly rude as ever, though connoisseurs 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Seating capacity: 67,000 (standees can add 
3,000 1 : 18,000 box seats at $10..50: 3-5,000 
reserved (grandstand) at $7.:1.5: 14,000 
bleacher at $2.10; .standing room $4.20. 
Record baseball crowd: 81,841 tO SOC \ an- 
kees play Red Sox in 1938. (Record .sport 
crowd: 88,1.50 to see Joe I>ouis fight Max 
Baer in 193.5. Biggest crowd ever; 100,- 
000 to see Billy Graham in July 1957.) 
Game time: I p.m. K.D.T. 

Telecast: N’BC (locally on Channel 4). 
Radio: NBC docally on WRC.\i. 

First game will be .5.5th Series game in 
.stadium. Yankees have won .37 of the.se. 


admire the deft skill with which they 
dust a dustless chair with one liand 
while reaching for a tip with the other. 
Certain ticket holders have the privi- 
lege of using the Stadium Club, a bar 
and re.staurant located in the stadium, 
but the majority of spectators will 
have to eat downtown or settle for a 
frank and a beer at their seats. 

Then, too, the stadium, located in 
the borough of The Bronx, some six 
miles north of midtown Manhattan, is 
one of the more difficult places in the 
world to drive a car to. You can come 
50 miles over magnificent modern high- 
ways to within 300 yards of the sta- 
dium in less than an hour, and then 
spend 40 minutes creeping the last 300 
yards to a jammed-up parking space. 
Parking cost: S2 and up. If you’re driv- 
ing it's wise to park two or three sub- 
way stops away and go rapid transit 
the last part of your journey. Subway 
is the best way from downtown (15c 
and a crowded 20 minutes, via IRT or 
Independent lines). Cabs from mid- 
town cost about $2.50, and they, too, 
get caught in traffic jams. 

But, despite all, the stadium at Se- 
ries time, like the exhausting climb to 
the top of the Statue of Liberty, is 
well worth the trouble. 
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HENRY AARON 

CF. Bats R, .320, 41 HR. 123 RBI 
BATTING: MosUlantfcr- 
ous hillcr on <-lul>. Il«- 
iiiurkablt* wrists ami titn- 
injr. liits with grf'ai j'cnv- 
or to all fipUls. i'lay him 
anti slraiijht away. 
N'l'Vcr throw him fa.st 
h:ill to hit ; u^f it to move 
him hui’k or waste it out- 
shli*. (itidcl riirv I'.tiiill liiticr; ki-c|> curve 
down :in<! aw ay. use chunacuii to kfc|i him 
off balance. Hit-: first i>ilch. N'cvcr liimis. 
FIELDING: Slront! arm, stire liand.s. I.np- 
intt .stride covers lots of ground. Is not 
sfUTlncuIar itittl has lendency to hiaf. 
BASE RUNNING; (iood s|>eei[ hut IS lint 
smart on bases. .\o threat to .steal. 



RED SCHOENDIENST 

2B. Bats L-R, .311. 15 HR, £3 RBI 
BATTING: ('liiikes lii|'h 
U|) on heavy but, K|>riiys 
hits to all fieliis. Only 
tair luiwer but can I>ii1l 
sharply ‘lown line bat- 
'i tint: left, will be home 
run threat in Yankee 
Stadium. I.ow-balt hit- 
ler hattini; b'fi. Iiiich- 
ball hitler baltini; rijjht. Likes to hit first 
liiteh. Throw him channeup, curve. 
FIELDING: i l|ie of (he (treat seeond base- 
men; .smooth. Kte;idy, often brilliant. ?iiro 
and <|uiek on doulile play. Master|iiece is 
eharKintf .slow icroiind ball. 

BASE RUNNING: Smart, gels jump, but 
lias slowed down :il dl. Won't steal. 
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EDDIE MATHEWS 

3B, Bats L, .296, 31 HR, 88 RBI 

t BATTING: I’owe-fiilpull 
liilter witli umxi wrists, 
sets out aheiul of ball; 
will be rioubly ilantter- 
ous in Yankee Sl;idium. 
Deathon hisb insiilefast 
balls: keep pitehes low 
and away or make him 
hit to I'cmer with hij;h 
fast ball ouisidi'. r.efl-handers <'ati curve 
him. (Jood hunter, hustles very lutrtl. 
FIELDING: Meeaiise of size. re;icts .slowly 
Iri haril-hit bulls to either si<le: other- 
wise iibove-iiveraKe ihirii bu.seman who 
rliarKe.s h.-jJI ivell. ha.s stronc iirni. 

BASE RUNNING; Won't ste::! Iiul hasi;oo(l 
speed, one of 1n‘sl b;ise runni'rs on eluh. 


■ DEL CRANDALL 

C. Bats R. .250, 14 HR. 43 RBI 

BATTlNG:Low-averuee 

dangerous 

me cititch; has lietermi- 
n;ition and cood power. 
Slay away from low in- 
-I.le fast ball: hecan (Hill 
■ hitridy ami wdl pul it 
V inio stiintls. Curve lum 

“ tow and outside, use hiuh 
liCht fiist hall to set him up. Ke<'(i i-hance- 
up on outside rortier. Can't bunt. 
FIELDING: A su|>eri(>r reeel ver w ho stud- 
ies the hitters, has very (jood arm. n<-nT 
slcip-s huslliny. I)es|>iie lack of s|)eei. re- 
acts very fast hidiind (date, handles hunts, 
backs up the (day- 
BASE RUNNING: Sl.>w. won't sti'al. 
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JOHNNY LOGAN 

SS, Bats R. .280, 10 HR, 47 RBI 

BATT I NG: Fiery com pet - 
[tor, ean ho dan[;erous 
in clulch.Cnly tair (xiwer 
hut is (;ood hit-and-run 
man. itooil on s.uTifice 
U liunt. hard to fi>ol. ({fis 
>in base a lot. I'rimarily a 
fiist-liali Inner: likes 
(liieli inside. Fe<-il hitn 
ear^<-s. e(iiin)'eu(i. ki-e(i hull on init.suir', 
FIELDING: Two major Weaknesses are 
lack of ranue anil mahilil y to i brow runner 
out from hole. < >| hertvi.se .steady, h;:.s(tuiek 
hands an<i aceurutearm. (ilays liilKTs well, 
ixi'l.s hall away fast on double (day. 

BASE RUNNING: S|iis-d only avcraue but. 
Ueis jump, will oct'a.sionally steal. 


9 JOE ADCOCK 

IB. Bats R. .283, 10 HR. 35 RBI 

BATTING: Missed iwn- 
)iir<ls rif season w.ib brn- 
ken be 

ti)|i 

loll nt>i a otill hitter; 

t daiiceroiis in Yank'-e 
s' arlium heeaiise iif hig 
renter lield. Slrenijili is 

oulsirli-; somei imi's ('(((■sses and w ill :int iid- 
pale the oiitside |iiich, Curvi- h m low 
and away, move hall arouml, oiaaoainally 
eome in tiubt a hen you eateh him le.’iHjoi;. 
FIELDING: .\c|e<|liate hut too big to lic 
liii'hly molilli- arouml bac. (lood <n bulls 
in dirt but doesn't shift or iiivot well. 
BASE RUNNING: Slow, no threat on bases. 


(w/ J Z'l 
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WES COVINGTON 

LF. Bats L. .286, 19 HR, 62 RBI 
BATT ING:Hi|'.power( III, 
bit.s the ball a long way. 
De.spite sittine on bench 
first half of sea.snn, trails 
only Aaron anil Mathews 
in liome runs. Likes fast 
ball out.side. Pitch hint 
I ight and low, mix .n oc- 
easiima! our\ e on outside 
corner to keep him olT lialanee. 
FIELDING; Has i:oo<l liaOils. average 
arm. can run but <loesn't i!ct gooii juriii on 
fly ball. A'ankni' Stadium left field could 
cause him lots of trouble. Ha.s tendency 
to be lazy in licbl when not hittinu, 

BASE RUNNING: liclow-averaye drs]>iCt; 
fair speed. No threat to steal. 


12 


BOB HAZLE 

RF. Bat« L, .396, 6 HR, 25 RBI 

BATTING: Called up 
from Triplc-.\ in July, 
has been lale-.seasunphe- 
nom. .\ fa.st.ball liilter 
with i;ood wrists, he's al- 
j ways out ahead of hall. 

I will put inside idlch in 
■ the stands. I ',se ch:ini;eu|) 
I and curve him outside. 
FIELDING: N'i>t a gooii outfielder. Fair 
.spi-etl but un.s'ure on fly bulls, doesn't ijel 
good jump. .\rm is strong, not always ae* 
curate. Despite hitting, may play h's-s in 
Series than vastly sujterior-fielding veter- 
ans I’afko and Bruton. 

BASE RUNNING: Buns bases well, will 
stretch hit. Inn no threat to sie;il. 


14 


FRANK TORRE 

le, Bats L. .270. 5 HR. 38 f 


BATTING: ( b... I hnt.-r 

with smooth, corirolled 

swing, \iH much power 
but bits -shurplv to ail 
fields. Hard to foul, g.-u 
good wood on miisL 
pitches. Left-handers 
, « don't seem to botlier 

• him. Likes fast I'ull out 

over plate; throw him ■•liangeu|i, mviision- 

ai curve. Fa.st hall on (i.sis ai)l .sfonefinu's 
get him out . 

FI ELDING : 1 superior first liasemaii: agile, 
l>ivoT.s and shifts well, handles balls in ilirt. 
good at cliarging bunts an«i slow rollers. 
BASE RUNNING: Big and slow, wim'isteal, 
seldom goes for the extra base. 


BOARD OF STRATEGY 



Stocky, rerl-fiiced fred hanev it), junior in 
yt-iirs only to Stengel among active major 
league managers i.')9 to fiG', first wem into 
organized ball in 1918, played every infu-ld 
position during seven-year iiiajur league 
carc-er lifetime averagiM. Big league 

managerial career began with lasi-placp 
Browns 1 19:19 41 1, nearly ended after three 
straight eighth-place finishe.s with I’irates 
(19.');} .jui. Spent .six years out of baschal! 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




THE BENCH 


BRAVES 


PITCHERS 





WARREN SPAHN 

Throws L, W-20, L-10, 2.7< ERA 

PITCHING: rint' >if tll<> 
.'•l ii’ comiic-tiiiirc iit 3«> 
iiist rumpli-ti-cl inirlith 
•Jii Mct..ry season. Hr.I.ls 
■ ii>ulil<' liantiful of N'a- 
Tional l-eaicue lulrliiiii; 
rpM iiriis. ( Inro-feure:] fast 
liiill no longer overpos^- 
>TinK l>iit still f|iiiok and 
more on f:is| and slow 


>nal 


curve. c'harii:<'U|>. 

With travel hreiiks. i-ouM jdicdi ihn'e 
Kamos in seven-Kame S< nes. 

FIELDING: (^iiok and sure. Has rleadliest 
inokoir move to lirsi in either leaKue. 
BATTING: l>etermineil and tlartKerous. 
Hits with real pinver, hits in the eluteh. 


10 


BOB BUHL 

Throws R. W-17, L-6, 2.78 ERA 
PITCHING: l.ooiO'd lllo- 
■Ju-Hanie winner before 
HIT shoulder lienche.l 
I him fol I lire weeks in 

’ r. ulde K'’l'inK hack itllO 
' : ide. Hii; iiroliliTit oi h- 
• rw ise is folilrol i 1 12 
walk- hut lolal Is lie- 
eeiitive; he's a t oukIi rnmi>et it or w ho hears 
■ hiwn in eluteh. Has lie-i fa-t liall on stalT, 
relies on it primarily luit isn't afraiil to use 
Koo'l etirve and sluJer in :l-l .situation. 
,\Kainsl team of fast-hull liillers, expect 
him to us<' lirr-akini; st ulT mt>re than usual. 
FIELDING: Hoes an iirlecpiate joh. 
BATTING: .\o problem; hits like I'itcher. 
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LEW BURDETTE 

Throws R. W.16, L-9, 3.89 ERA 

PITCHlNG:Former Yan- 
kee. once iiltivei) hriellv 
.tiller St.-mtei. Has laid 


I hy - 


1 lull ( 


Hi ^ 

I '_J* V. ^ jiitioer tsilli outsiand- 
Jr ^ mi; I'ontrol ilestute lidit- 

^ nervous manner on 

mound. Fast h.ill is only fair hut lui.s Iuk 
variety of pitelies. keeps them low, may 

throw with any one of ^.•eej^tivl' mo- 

lions, t'urve ami sliiler are Kood. serewhall 
- which \ation:il I.e;iKuers insist is best 
s[ii1 liT arouuil 1 he.se liavs is excellent. 
FIELDING: Does ail aiiei|Uate joh. 
BATTING: .\lsu luts like a pitclier. 
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dr,-. 


erratic; sharfi < 

FIELDING: 

You can hunt 

BATTING: \ 


GENE CONLEY 

Throws R, W-S, L-9, 3.27 ERA 

PITCHING: Towerins 
I, ex-hasketiiall 
• ti.r Ikis third-hest K1L\ 
of Hraves' -i;iriers, :md 
des)iile liail luck slioweil 
fliisio of oldlillie hril- 
hance III la.st h:ilf of .sea- 
-on. His romei.ack has 
meant a hu to Hraves 
Fii't-iiall pitcher with a 
motion, keep.s everylhiiiK low, 
mt rol. Fair eiirv e. Ineltned I o lie 
■ lay. laek.s siiilT tlie next, 
nukes him clumsy, slow. 
Iiim. ste:i| on him. 
a had hit ter for a jiiK'h- 


od (lower. Treat liiin with resiieet. 



Fast hail only averaee, ciirvi- :ind slider 
good. Very sharp I'onlnd. depi'niis mainly 
on ahility to piteh to s|mis. likes to throw 
evi'ryt hirii: low and on out side eorner. .\ft - 

hit liard this year. 

FIELDING: Handles (nwilion adei|iia;ely. 
BATTING: Very weak hitter. N'oprol 


JUAN PIZARRO 

Throws L. W-S. L-S, 4.64 ERA 

PITCHING: i.asi ye;ir’s 
minor league strikeout 
I whiit ha.s spi-nt most of 
Ike lti.-)7 season houne- 
iiiK liaek ami forlli he. 
.. ' I .leen llraves iin'l Tri- 

. ple-.\. hasn't yet lived 

, ii|i to rave notices. Has 

• eut down on hit; motion 

to hell in doiim so lost .some -if 

blazitlK S|>eei|. Fast hall slid moves hut 
not overfHiweriuK, curve only fair hut irn- 
provitiK. cotiirid shaky. N'ei' Is exnerience. 
Douiitfu! Series starter. eoulp| ridieve. 
FIELDING: (^uick. does a i;uod joi). 
BATTING: Hest-hit I iuK (dtiher on the 
le.i :: M" . t to Sjialin. H:is Very Kood (lower. 


in 'JOs US radio plu.v-b.v-pla.v l)rotid caster. 
Took over slumping Braves a’ mid-season 
last year, lo't pi-nnatit on l.ist two days. 
Plays strictly p.rccniaKe haseiuill. connie 
RYAN i . National l.eauue infielder for 12 
years, catne io Braves this s.-a-on after two 
years of niiiPT leanue manaoino. Sharp, aj;- 
Kri'S'iv.’, Ryan eoaebes third base, johmiov 
RIDDLE j' catiKlii only kuiip'S in inaj'ors 
but spent Is ye:irs in minors as pla.ver anti 


manager. Ila-' been tnajttr lean tie coach since 
191.S. ('ojiches lir.'l base, charlie root :ji i 
won 201 Karnes in Ifi years as jiitcher with 
Cubs. .Minor leaKUe man;iKer and m.-ijor 
leaiiue coach before comiiiK to Bra\i s, fs 
responsible for Br:i\es pitehi-r-. bob keely 
'js tievi r plu.ved in minors. .Major leaguo 
e-xperieiice limited to two KaiOe' as catcher 
with wariime Cardinals. Braves bullpen 
coach, ItattitiK practice catcher since 1946. 


Braves are loaded wit h first 
ba.semen but if they need 
infic’ld help at any other po- 
sition it will have to come 
fniin FELIX mantilla -S : 
only other jtossibility is 
service returnee mel roach 
( 2 s;, wlpi lijis seen little 
action. .\ gooil glove man, 
Mantilla helped out at sec- 
ond before Schoemiiensi 
joined team, filleii in very 
capably at shcirl when Lo- 
gan was benched with in- 
jury in .AuKU't. Has good 
wrists and fair power, likes 
insitie pitch. Watch him on 
the bases; he can move. 
VeliTan DEL RICE I?' Will 
catch Buhl, is a polished re- 
ceiver with a -Strong arm. 
but a weak liilter. Third 
calcher, powerful carl sa- 
WATSKi as\ will probalily 
he No. 1 left-hand jiinch hit- 
ter. Outfield reserves an’ 
good. BILL BRUTON ' 38'. reg- 
ular eeiiter fielder for 
four years but a tioubil'ul 
Series starter lu'cause of 
slow recovery from mid- 
se;ison injury, is high-aver- 
age hiMer, sap.-rinr di-feii- 
.sive ouifieliler and one of 
huigtie's best biise runners, 
l.ik-s to hit fast ball back 
through miiltile and is ctm- 
s'tant ibn-at to steak N'ol 
a goocl ImniiT. Obi anov 
PAFKO 148' hustles hard 
and coubi probably do best 
job of ati.v Brave playing 
tricky Yankee left lii-ld: a 
f;ni- oulfieliier. Can hit for 
ciisiance; likes low tiglit 
fti'l itall, likes to liit lir'' 
pitch. NIPPY JONES 1251, tin- 
I'.ki-ly to pla.v much at fir>: 
ha.se hehmri .^flcock and 
Torre, atlils right-liaml 
idiK'h-hii ; ing strength. 
Bullpen headeil by don 
McMahon i 20 , wbo liu-^ 
workc-d in 29 gtiines, won 
C and lost 3, with a 1.7G 
Big strong rigiit- 
hander with very good fast 
hail, fair control and curve 
which he I linnvs only wlieii 
a'neail of liatter. Itig ernie 
JOHNSON ‘ 32 has good eon- 
Irol, ileitends on .slow st nif, 
including luilm ball, l.a-t 
yi-ar's li-ft-lianded rooki' 

s'L;ir, TAYLOR PHILLIPS 17 . 

lias not iieeH impre--ive. 
still has goofi curve ami 
fast ball lull bothered iiy 
comroi. Riglit-liumler dave 
JOLLY 16 Ini' pitched oniy 
38 innings, all in relief. 
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SCOUTING REPORT 


HITTERS 


^ MICKEY MANTLE 

^ CF, Sats L-R, .365. 34 HR, 92 RBI 

BATTING: Porliai's the 
m«)-r <l,o':.-rc.us hitler in 
hasehiill, Kxiilosive ims- 
or from either si<ip. tre- 
' ^ 0 mencioiis speed. Can hit 

any jiitch for hntne run 
^ ^ or lieat out a hunt. No 

1 ^ longer cha,ses high inside 
iAW Wir y^,. 1, 

him U!>. come back low, curve him oulsiile, 
move hull arounri to keep him off Imiance, 
FIELDING: Probably be.st striiighlaway 
speed in game when legs are sound. Very 
strong and accurate arm; sometimes eari- 
le.'W, but don't run t)n him. 

BASE RUNNING: .Always goe.s for extra 
base, fleliniie threat to steal. 

<2 BERRA 

C, Bats L. . 249 . 22 HR. 75 RBI 

BATTING: Hasslumped 
but home-run .-ind HHI 
totals show he is still one 
'■Ibteh hitters 
arounri. Viciou.s pull hit- 
- ter, can hit any pitch. 

^ " ” Try to get two strikes 

" light and insirle or down 

ami out. then move hall 
around, break u|i his rhythm by mixing 
fast ball, changeup. slow curve. ('.s«' high 
out-side ))itch with extreme caution. 
FIELDING: Smarl. ex|)crienc>‘d receiver, 
good arm. reacts well despite l>tdk. Throws 
to second are accurate ami riuick, 

BASE RUNNING: Surprisingly fast, runs 
ba.ses well but no threat to steal. 

GIL McDOUGALD 

SS, Bats R. .294, 13 HR, so RBI 

BATTING: Outataniling 
fast-hall danger- 

ous good hit- 

yjF and-run man. Not aslug. 

ger but has good (lower. 

^ k Be Tough competitor. I’se 

, wa-ste 
cllW pitch, curve him. change 
■—* ' up. move ball around. 

FIELDING: Hp1i)s make ('a.sey look like a 
geniu.s. Highly skilled ant! versatile in- 
fielder. (’an play short, secontl or third. 
Strong arm, wide range, very good hamU. 
Great stuiient of hitti'rs, has amazing 

BASE RUNNING: One of the best. Always 
takes the extra base, will .steal, 

gyf BILL SKOWRON 

IB. Bats R. .304. 17 HR. S8 RBI 

BATTING: (Ireal (lower 
and .-ctrengih. rari pull 
or oui- 

side (liieli into riglii-fie d 
seat^, n.-lermiiied, does 

J w • b'-d go.id fa-u iiaU «.li 

f . frequently ..verp..«er 

•=' liimifibr.ovtiriglii men 

him: keep it away from outsiile eorner. 
tiood curve-lial! hii;«'r. Someiiine.s swings 
wildl.v: work the eorner^ hiw. oeeasirui- 
ally tiirow one m the dirl. 

FIELDING: Only adoi(uate; catches ball, 
but nor too agile, doesti'i react .(uu'kly. 
BASE RUNNING: OoikI sjieed fur big man, 
but not a ibreui 10 steal. 

HANK BAUER 

RF, Sati R, .258, 18 HR, 61 RBI 

BATTING: .Aggres,sivc 
and rictermined. Good 
(rower: gorxi fast-ball 

1 hitler, has im(irrjved 

ffj stearlily against break- 

r . iiig siuff. nrtw brrthererl 

^ only by right-hanrled 

jB.. eiirvr'. Pitch him fast 

anil light, irv III gel him 
to chase curve ball down and away. 
FIELDING: line of the Imsi. Covers 
ground, .sui'itIi at |>ulling dowu tly balls, 
has strong and dcaiily aeeiiraic arm, 

BASE RUNNING: .Must >iggri>s.sive and 
daring A'ankee on bases. Mas s(ii'nd. gets 
good jum[i. will 'teal. Always goe.s for ex- 
tra base, always runs hard. 

^^^TONY KUBEK 

BatsL, .294, 3 HR. 37 RBI 

BATTING: Seldom hit.s 
(lie home run but lines 
ball shari.ly to all fields. 

^ B Pine hunter. Likes to hit 

> * • f- fa.st bull up higb. Hard 

1‘ to fool with changeup. 

-f Gurve him, kee|) him off 

Jf halance.(:r,udleft-hand- 
cd curve will get him mu. 
FIELDING: A l>aiig-u|i silortst o|> in miners, 
has (ilayeil four (lositions in rookie yar 
willi Ytitikees. Polislieti intiehier; r[iru'k. 
smooth. Iia.s good :irm :il third or short. 

Isex[.erienee in oulficUl hut has s[iced 

to e«)ver lots of ground. 

BASE RUNNING: \ ery fast. lakes the ex- 
tra base uiul can steal. Gels a good jum|). 

HARRY SIMPSON 

OF-lB,Bat«L..267,12HR.57RBI 

BATTING: C.ood hitter 
with 

hit against right-band- 
^ 1 ^ ers when not in lineup, 

r/ ^ F' ' 'an puli I'Ut like.s to bit 
' .A outside (litch to deep left 
center. Keep the liall in 
on him. crowd him; he 
^^**^*^ likes anything on out- 
siile. You can change-uiJ on him effective- 
ly, tool him with slow curve. 

FIELDING: .\n average outfielder. Tovers 
ground with deceptive loiie, catclies the 
ball, has a (air arm but won't rob you of 
any base hits. 

BASE RUNNING: Has .sonic s(icci|. Iiut not 
a good base runner, Beldom tries to steal. 

1 ^ ENOS SLAUGHTER 

1 ^ LF, Bats L. .254, S HR, 33 RBI 

^ BATTING: At 11, still 

lough at llietdate, lieler- 
w l9 minerl and dangerous in 

^ . ...bK clutch. Line-drive hitler 

\ wirli enough |>i>«er to 

1 * ^ vj reach short right-field 

Y ^ ]l stands in Yankee Stadi- 

urn. Good fast-ball hit- 
\vill wait for it. Will 
(Hill high inside pitch, punch otiiside pitch 
to left, Kee;i hall low. curve him. 

FIELDING: Just udi‘i|uaie<iefonsively. lias 
last some speed, no longer maki*s the spec- 
tacular catch, arm only average, 

BASE RUNNING: Hustles as hani u.s ever, 
sliK moves (iri-tly well. Will go for c.xtra 
base, hut seldom tries to steal. 

BOBBY RICHARDSON 

28. Bats R. .262, 0 HR. 19 RBI 

BATTING; Miilseason 

J power but very .stmiJ.v, 

( ^ 1 hits everything shtiriiiy 
» -• f through niiihlle. Gcoil 

him low. ke<*p fast ball 
tight. Gootl hit- and- run man, goo<i hunter. 
FIELDING: This rookie looks like one of 
the host. Lightning reactions, wide range 
and great hands; gets ball away very fast. 
Works beautifully with either Mc-noiig- 
ald, Kuhek on iloulile play. 

BASE RUNNING: pair s(>ced. very iiuii'k. 
Good base runner, .smart, may try to steal. 


BOARD OF STRATEGY 





Loathery, wrinkled, double-tulkm)' casey stengel 
(371 has hail unparalleleil success in the World Series, both 
as player and manai;er. A National League outfielder front 
iyi2-l925 1.284 lifetime average 1 , Stengel batted .302 in 
three World Series with the Dodgers and Giant.s, hit two 
home runs for the latter in 1023, thereby accounting for only 
two games ^hey won from Yankees that year. As a manager, 
Stengel failed to finish higher than fifth place in nine seasons 
with Dodgers and Brave.s, but as Yankee manager since 1949 
his ceam.s have won eight pennants and six World Series. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



THE BENCH 


YANKEES 


PITCHERS 


16 


WHITEY FORD 

Throws L, W-IO, L-4. 2.57 ERA 


PITCHING: Missprl half 
of spasoti wiihsoreshoul- 
H«t Iiu! now rnnnding 
inio ton shii|><'. Wry iIp- 
liTminotl, ihrnw's gooci 
fast hull, fast an'l slow 
j curvp. puzzling oliangi'- 
^ T up sliiier. Sturtips hil- 
tprs. almost nnvpr rnmes 
in with li fat pit oh. C ontro! ran sometimt-s 
ho a iircihlem. I’itchP<l opening Ramo of la.st 
two Series. 

FIELDING: Qiiiok. handlps ground halls 
well. Hus very good pick-off move to first; 
huse runners should he careful. 
BATTING: good hitler. Oet.s goo<l woo<i 
on the ball, shows sumo power. 


47 


TOM STURDIVANT 

Throws R. W-14, L-6. 2.67 ERA 
PITCHING: real hal- 


ller 


.vho f 


ed assortment of pitches. 
Throws good fast ball 
which tails away from 
right-hand hitter. knuck- 
ler, slider, curve. Control 
very sotinil and does 
goorl joh keeping everything low. Heal 
Dodgers in finirth game last year to square 
Series at two all. This .se:i.s(jn h:is been 
most dopendiihle Yankee pitcher. 
FIELDING: I'cTy good. A former infiehl- 
er. he really takes rare of his position. 
BATTING: Hats left and can rip the hull. 
Good hitter even among Yankee pitchers. 
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BOB TURLEY 

Throws R. W-12. L-S. 2.43 ERA 

PITCHING: Uig and 
Strong, he always had 
ahility tn become a big 
•r: lack of control 


and c 


nfiden 


> liU 

3. Now appears 
e them holh 
licked, i.s leading league 
in Pi R.\. Still throws with 
blazing speed and ha.s finally developed 
good curve to keep hitlers off Ijuiance. 
Don't worry about changetip; he doe.-; not 
get it over with consistency. Always e.\- 
p«s't fast hall, protect against curve. 
FIELDING: Only adequate, not quick. 
BATTING: Not a goi>d hitler hut occa- 
sionally connects with lots of power. 


18 


DON LARSEN 

Throws R. W-». L-4. 3.92 ERA 

Ha 


PITCHING: 

looked like no-hit pitch- 
er this year, hut then he 
diiln’t until fifth game of 
World Series last year 
either. Could come 
through with big game. 
Higgesi pitcher on Yan- 
k<'e staff, throws very 
gociil hist hall. e.Kcellent slider, ases irulifler- 
ent cliatige-of-iiace for third pitch. Highly 
temperamental, he is erratic and control 
i.s streaky. Has been hit hard most of sea- 
son. walks ton many un his had days. 
FIELDING: Too .slow, not a good fielder. 
BATTING: \’ery good hitter for a pitcher, 
with above-average power. 
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BOBBY SHANTZ 

Throws L. W-U. L-5, 2.S0 ERA 

■ PITCHING: Made great 
c-tmehack this season l)Ut 
has slowed tiown in last 
two months, apjiears to 
be tired. Throws a little 
of everything; several 
types of curves, sneaky 
fiLsl hall, knuekler. very 
good changeup. Pitches 
to spots, so control can he a prohletn; 
when it's utT. he is in trouble. 

FIELDING: Probably best in hiiseball. 
Very quick anil will go for lead runner in 
hunt situation wlienever possible. 
BATTING: Dangeroiw hitler. Hats right 
and can pull sliarfily; hard lo fool. Watch 
him on the bases; he can run. 
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BOB GRIM 

Throws R. W-12, L-8, 2.69 ERA 

PITCHING: Will proba- 
bly he Stengel'.s No. 1 
short relief man. Can 
throw the hall very harrl 
for a few innings, whieh 
i.s the way he likes lo 
pitch. Very aggressive 
and highly deierminetl, 
* • always confident he can 

beat you. Throws very good .sidi-arm fa.st 
ball, good slider and curve; million is dt*- 
ceplive and one of his higgesi assets. Can 
be expected to have good control. 
FIELDING:.ln above-average liidder with 
no weakness. Handles hunts well. 
BATTING: line of few weak hitlers on 
Yankee staff. Don't worry about hii 


Rles.se(i with the best talent in ba.seball, 
Casey can do no wrong with hi.s daily and 
sonieiinies eonfu.sing juggling. His inovos 
may look daring at times, on re-examination 
prove to be based on sound theory backed 
by a vast knowledge of game, frank 
cRosETTi 121. Stengel’s right-hand man, 
was star Yankee short.stop in '30s, veteran 
of seven World Series as player; this will 
be hi.s ninth as third-base coach, charlie 


KELLER (ill, another fabled Yankee, 
was part of slugging outfield of DiMaggio, 
Honrich and Keller in early '4<)s, left hi.s 
Maryland breeding farm this spring lo rc- 
plaw ailing Bill Dickey as first-base coach. 
JIM TURNER 111! pitched 14 yoafs in 
mintirs, nine in majors, was 20- game winner 
in rookie .season with Braves in 1937. Hh,s 
been Yankee pitching coach since 1949. has 
long been a key factor in their succe.ss. 


Typical of versatility to he 
found on Yankee bench 

i.s ELSTON HOWARD J2i, 

hard-hitting No. 2 catcher 
who also does a good joh 
in left fiehl. A good break- 
ing-hall hitter but weak on 
high fast halls; runs well 
hut doe.sn't get good jump 
on fly halls. Has a good 
.strungarmand, when catch- 
ing, a very quick one. If 
Rerra's injurpi) thumb fails 
to heal sufficiently, How- 
ard will move in full time 
behind the plate, jerrv 
COLEMAN :42,. H wondcr- 
fully smooth and pol- 
i.shcd defensive infielder at 
any one of three positions, 
i.s not a .strong hitter, does 
not run liases too well. 
JOE COLLINS Tsi is a su- 
perior first baseman, does 
only adequate defensive job 
in right field: a dangerous 
left-hand dutch hitter 
despite low average, he 
murders low hails, can run 
the l)ase.s. Third basemen 
include not only Kubek, 
Coleman and McDougafil 
but the two more-or-less 
regulars in the Stengel 
system; husky blond vet- 
eran ANDY CAREY : 6*1 and 
sleniler blond rookie jer- 
ry LUMPS ;ii:. Both make 
all the plays at third, have 
good arms, can run and 
like to hit the fast hall. 
Good breaking stuff down 
low will gel them out. oaf- 
RELL JOHNSON 'J»;. No. 
3 catcher, is smart, han- 
dles pitchers well, has a 
good arm: a -sharp hit-and- 
run man with liltle power. 

JOHNNY HUCKS 1531. an 

18-game winner last year, 
ha.s been hit hard on occa- 
Bion this season, now seems 
lo be used mostly in relief; 
throw.s good a.ssortmenl of 
pilches sinker, slider, 
changeup, good fa.st bail — 
with .sharp control, keeps 
them all low. art ditmar 
fzji. a fine fiefiling pitch- 
er and a good hitter, has 
quick but not overpowering 
fast ball, .sinker and slider 
but only fair control. Ag- 
ing left-hander tommy 
BYRNE 23) Kas lost blgfast 
ball, now primarily junk 
pitcher with good curve. 
Very good hitter. Rookie al 
cicoTTE (24 1 throws sink- 
er, unlikely to see action. 
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SERIES CRITIQUE 

An appraisal and comparison of the 1957 World Series featns: how they ihrov), 
hit, field and run — and which of the two should emerge as World Champion 


PITCHING outcome of a World Series 

frequently depends upon two 
factors; w’hich team can better produce three de- 
pendable starters backed up by a good relief man 
or two, and which pitching staff has the balance 
to take advantage of its opponents’ relative 
strengths and weaknesses. Both of this year’s 
teams are splendidly equipped to handle the first. 
The Braves have Buhl, Burdette and the incom- 
parable Spahn, who between them have won al- 
most fiO games, plus the solid support of Trow- 
bridge, Conley and McMahon. The Yankees have 
Ford, Sturdivant, Shantz and Turley, backed up 
by Grim, Kucks, Ditmar and, perhaps, Larsen. 
If the Yankees cannot match the Braves with big 
individual winners, it must be noted that their 


HITTING The Bra\-es lead both major 

leagues in home runs (50 more 
than the Yankees) and have four truly big slug- 
gers in Aaron, Mathews, Adcock and Covington. 
The Yankees have only two— Mantle and Berra. 
Skowron and Bauer are power hitters, yet Rookie 
Bob Hazle has hit more home runs per times at 
bat than either one. And not McDougald or 
Simpson or Slaughter or any of the other Yankees 
has hit as many home runs as Red Schoendienst, 
who is not really a distance hitter at all, or Del 
Crandall. The Braves have also hit more doubles 


FIELDING There is one basic difference be- 
tween these two clubs in the 
field: the Yankees almost never beat themselves, 
the Braves frequently do. Both teams have fine 
catching, but around the infield only Sehoen- 
dienst, for the Braves, is a really gifted glove man, 


base RUNNING The Yankees use unusual 
team speed all through 
the lineup to stretch their hits, take the extra 
base and, when the occasion arises, to steal. 
Bauer, Mantle, Kubek, Richardson, McDougald, 
Carey and Lumpe can all move; none of the 
others are really slow. The Braves, on the other 


SUMUP Near-equal strength in pitching and 
hitting— the two big factors in any 
baseball game — should make this an even, inter- 
esting Series. But the marked Yankee advantage 
in speed and skill, both on the bases and in the 


ERA is much more impressive. At this point the 
two teams would appear virtually equal. But in 
the matter of tactical versatility the Yankees 
have the edge. Evenly-proportioned County Sta- 
dium presents no problem, but in Yankee Sta- 
dium, site of the first two games (and the last tw'o 
of a seven-game Series), the short right-field line 
and vast expanse in left virtually dictate that 
both teams use left-handers. The Yankees have 
tw’o. Ford and Shantz, while the Braves have only 
Spahn. In addition, Buhl, Conley and McMahon 
are primarily fast-ball pitchers, a species the Yan- 
kees usually devour alive. The Braves like the fast 
ball, too, but all Yankee starters except Turley, 
who has*' the speed to ov'erpower anyone, use 
breaking stuff as their big weapon. 


VERDICT 


SLIGHT EDGE 
TO THE 
YANKEES 


and triples and the batting average of their start- 
ing team is definitely superior. The one advantage 
held by the Yankees lies in the depth and ability 
and strategic value of that great bench. Where 
Haney has less than a handful of dependable 
pinch-hitters (Sawatski, Pafko or Hazle depend- 
ing upon the lineup, Torre and perhaps Rice and 
Nippy Jones), Stengel can call upon Slaughter, 
Howard, Simpson, Collins, Carey, Kubek, Rich- 
ardson, Coleman and Lumpe. Three or four of 
these will be in the lineup but the rest will be on 
the bench, waiting to grab a bat. 


SLIGHT EDGE 
TO THE 
BRAVES 


while the Yankees have McDougald, Richardson, 
Coleman, Kubek and Carey. And the Milwaukee 
outfield of Aaron, Covington and Pafko or Hazle 
is markedly inferior to Mantle, Bauer and whom- 
ever Stengel plays opposite Covington any par- 
ticular day in left field. 


SOLID EDGE 
TO THE 
YANKEES 


hand, do not run well at all. Only Bruton, who 
may not even play, and Mantilla, a reserve, have 
exceptional speed. Among the others, Mathews 
is considered the best. Logan, Schoendienst, Aaron, 
Covington, Pafko and Hazle have fair speed but 
no real flair for running the bases. The others 
are definitely slow. 


BIG EDGE 
TO THE 
YANKEES 


field; the inexperience of the Braves in World Se- 
ries play; and the very tangible presence of the 
deep and versatile Yankee bench would appear 
to give the World Champions once again a very 
definite edge. 


THE EDGE 
TO THE 
YANKEES 
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. . opinion of 
vnj government 
this flagrant vio- 
lation of the char- 
ter cannot ...” 


. . opinio}! of 
my govern m e n f 
this flagrant vio- 
lation of the char- 
ter cannot ...” 


. . opinion of 
m If govern m c n t 
this flagrant vio- 
lation of the char- 
ter cannot ...” 


. . swings at a 
low curve and hits 
a sharp line drive 
into short center 
field for ...” 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


NEW YORK FAILS TO BLAZE • JIM NORRIS HAS ANOTHER 
SETBACK • ARCHIE'S LESSON IN DEFENSE # GOLF BALL 
STUDY • O’BRIEN IN BUCHAREST • NON MYSTERIOUS SHOE 


L.A., TAKE IT AWAY 

F or a generation it has been hallowed 
political doctrine in New York City 
that public funds can~and should — 
be spent for slum clearance. Last week 
New York’s city fathers waved the 
Brooklyn Dodgers to Los Angeles on 
the ground that there is no hallowed 
political doctrine in New Y ork permit- 
ting them to invest public money in 
the kind of municipal clearance and 
development that it would take to 
keep the Dodgers at home. 

The whole issue was incandescently 
clarified by Nelson Rockefeller’s plan 
(SI, Sept. 23) to save the Dodgers. 
Rockefeller urged the city to condemn 
12 blighted acres in downtown Brook- 
lyn at a cost of about $8 million, es- 
sentially as an act of municipal de- 
velopment. Rockefeller would then 
purchase the land from the city for 
$2 million (he later raised the ante to 
$3 million) and in turn lease part of it, 
rent free, to the Dodgers for the stadi- 
um which the club would finance. At 
the end of 20 years first the Dodgers, 
then the city, would have the option of 
repurchasing the land at cost plus 
interest. ($3 million plus interest, 
priced him out of the deal, Brooklyn’s 
Walter O’Malley said sourly.) The re- 
mainder of the tract was to be im- 
proved by Rockefeller. 

New York’s Board of Estimate sim- 
ply saw it as a “giveaway” of the tax- 
payers' money. 

Rockefeller argued that his plan 
“would increase values in the entire 
area and add to the city’s tax revenues 
so as to offset a temporary loss to the 
city in the price of land.” (In Los 
Angeles it is calculated that big league 
ball will bring 20 million new dollars in- 
to the economy yearly, not to mention 
the intangible boost to city pride.) This 
vision the fathers did not have the eyes 
to see— nor were their constituents 


marching and counter-marching in the 
streets to emphasize it to them. New 
Yorkers just did not seem to care very 
deeply. On the whole issue, said one 
of Mayor Wagner’s secretaries, “an 
occasional letter dribbles in.” 

It is a pretty good axiom of U.S. 
politics that elected jobholders move 
when the voters build a fire under them. 
If the Dodgers move to Los Angeles 
it will be because the old home town 
glow never burst into flame. 

TWO DECREES 

T he who made the Robinson- 

Basilio fight wasn't there. A month 
before, James D. Norris, Internation- 
al Boxing Club president, came down 
with a violent attack of food poison- 
ing after a corned beef sandwich and 
a boxing commission hearing at which 
Sugar Ray Robinson threatened to 
walk out on the match. 


When the fighters entered the ring at 
Yankee Stadium 29 days later, Jim 
Norris was still at St. Clare’s Hospital 
under treatment for— not just food 
poisoning but a heart condition, a kid- 
ney ailment, a disorderly liver and , very 
likely, the emotional strain of recent 
events that have threatened his boxing 
empire and, for a time, threatened 
what promised to be one of the more 
glorious matches of his sporting career. 
He heard on radio a fight that may 
have been his boxing swan song. 

For now two decrees have been en- 
tered against Jim Norris. The first was 
Federal Judge Sylvester J. Ryan’s pro- 
nouncement that the IBC must be bro- 
ken up to end its monopoly of boxing. 
The second was a decree of nature. 
From the first there is the possibility 
of a successful appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. But na- 
ture’s decrees are irrevocable. 

There are persistent reports that in 


CURRENT WEEK AND WHAT’S AHEAD 


# The U.S. Waives the Rules 

The Stale Department’s ruling that Red Chinese and other Communist athletes 
may be admitted to this country for the 1960 Winter Olympics san.s the finger- 
printing requirement has no wider implication. The department will still not allow 
Red athletes in for such non-Olympic affairs as a home-and-home series of track 
meets between the U.S. and Russia unless the visitors are fingerprinted. 

# Dave Sime Looks to ’60 

Record-breaking sprinter Dave Sime plans to turn his back on baseball bonus 
offers (which might have gone a-s high a.s $50,000), in order to “concentrate on 
track” until he realizes his "one big ambition”-’-to make the 1960 Olympic team. 
He missed the 1956 Olympics because of a pulled groin muscle. 

• The Golden West 

The California Horse Racing Board has offered an indication of the risk-loving 
nature of Californians. It reported that in the last fiscal year citizens and visitors 
wagered a whopping $469,229,710 at the tracks. 

• A Brown Colt to Watch 

The Midwest’s top candidate for 2-year-old racing honors — Fred Hooper’s stylish 
brown colt Alhambra — won a $10,000 purse in his first eastern start last week — 
became the horse to watch in this Saturday’s classic test for 2-year-o!ds, the 
$50,000 Belmont Futurity. Up on Alhambra: Eddie Arcaro. 
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due course Jim Norris will announce 
his retirement from boxing for reasons 
of health. IBC staff olficers say tlie re- 
ports are "fallacious.” The reports are 
speculative but they make a certain 
good sense in view of Norris’s long 
confinement, his history of a coronary 
thrombosis seven years ago and the 
likelihood that boxing’s immediate 
future— in the ring and in court- 
will not be serene, will call for all the 
strength a healthy man can muster. 

Norris is the sort of man who would 
prefer not to quit, would like to go 
down fighting. But who would say 
that, if he were force<l to <iuit now, he 
did not go down fighting? At limes the 
referee should intervene to save a 
fighter from unnecessary punishment. 

Sports Illustratkd has long op- 
posed Norris’s monopolistic control of 
boxing, which seems now to be break- 
ing up, both in the courts and in Tus 
n’.\mato's intran.sigenl refusal to let 
his heavyweight cliampion have any- 
thing to do with the IBC. On principle, 
we would still like to see Norris's soli- 
tary reign ended but we would like 
to see this powerful, lusty figure of 
sport restored to good health, too. 

THE ARCH OF TRIUMPH 

I TKY N'EMill to let nobody liit me.” 

Archie Moore once said, and it is 
this self-solicitude which has perpetu- 
ated Archie. Last week in a Los Angeles 
hall lie demonstrated again, for those 
wlio might have missed, just how it is 
done. The occasion was another prize- 
figlit for the liglit-heavyweight cham- 
pionship of the world, and Archie’s op- 
jionent this lime was Tony Anthony, a 
slender young fellow from Harlem who 
could l)ox resourcefully and hit re- 
soundingly; but doubts Were thick 
about the (lualily of his fighting heart 
and chin. There were, inileed, doubts 
aliout Archie as well. He had to reduce 
in a very short time from well over 2U0 
pounds to tlie division limit of 175 if he 
was not to forfeit his title. He did this, 
although it took three wcighins before 
the last excess t|uarter pouiul van- 
ished, and when .\rchie appeared in 
the black corner at the Olytnjiic .\udi- 
torium he looked exceptionally fit if a 
hit ludicruu.s in voluminous, Bermuda- 
length trunks. Another doubt was 
whether at 40 lor 43, it makes little 
ilifference) and after knockouts by 
Marciano and Patterson. Archie still 
had what it takes. As ilie fight pro- 
gresseil this uncertainty was shed 
quicker than the quarter pound. But 
it was not the way Archie hit that was 
so enlightening— it was, again, the 


manner in which .\rchie was not hit. 

Long ago The Old -Artificer con- 
structed a {lefense in which he thrusts 
his arms horizontally across hi.s cliest 
and. hunching, withdraws his head 
below his meaty right forearm. This 
armor has stood liim in good stead, 
although it lends him the aspect of 
someone who has stumbled upon a 
horrible .sight. Over and over. An- 
thony would lash out wijh flurries 
that bounced off these arms or the 
hard top of that fine old thinking 
head. When Anthony quit these futile 
assaults, Moore would come out and 
pursue the challenger with sweeping 
hooks and clubl)ing right leads. "I 
try never, mrcr, to get hit in the 
head,” Archie has said. 

De.spile these frustrations, Anthony 
was doing j)erfectly all right until the 
sixth round tin fact, ho won the .sec- 
onfl, and perhaps the third t when, with 
a minute gone, Moore worked him 
against the rtipes and drove three left 
hooks to the side of his head. The 
challenger skidded along the ropes, 
tentatively grasping the topmo.st 
strand. Encountering no oppo.sition, 
Moore then hit Anthony with 42 con- 
secutive punches and finally, with but 
six seconds remaining, Anthony sank. 
In the seventh round, Moore trapped 
his man in a corner, set him up with 
two left hooks and crossed with the 
right. On his hands and knees, .An- 
thony stared vacantly, almost piteous- 
ly, at his handlers as Referee Mushy 
Callahan hastily intervened. Anthony 
had lost, hut his heart and chin had 
been vindicated. 

Later, while Archie was orating in 
his dressing room, a man came in and 
whispered in his ear that .•Anthony was 
sobbing uncontrollably in his dressing 
room. Archie pushed his way down the 
crowded corridor to Anthony’s room. 
From beneath the ice pack on his swol- 
len eye, tears welled and rolled down 
Anthony’s cheek. 

Archie put his arm about Anthony’s 
slender shoulders— an arm as thick as 
Anthony’s neck. 

"Don’t do tliat, boy,” he said sooth- 
ingly. "Just let me tell you something. 
You hafl me going out there tonight. 
You were winging those punclies in 
there a mile a minute— and they hurt. 
You just keep on training the way you 
been, and tliere won’t be anything for 
you to be sad about.” 

After a moment’s silence. Anthony 
looked up and tried a weak grin. 

Archie cuffed him playfully on the 
shoulder, "ril tell you,” he said, "you 
made tlie old man reach away down 
into his bag of tricks tonight.” 


Tony Anthony grinne<i again. 
"Man,” he said. "I’d sure like to get 
in that bag, too.” 

WHITHER THE GOLF BALL? 

F or 71 years re.searchers at Arthur 
D. Little, Inc. of Cambridge, 
Mass, have been specializing in llie 
solution of abstruse technical prob- 
lems, major and minor. They have, 
among other things, designed a solar 
furnace which generates temperatures 
of .‘1. 500 Fahrenheit, produced special 
chemicaLs which enabled U.S. agents 
to outwit enemy bloodhounds in 
World War II, and developed chemical 
substitutes for chicken feathers. Now 
Little & Co. are at work on another: 
the U.S. Golf Association has asked 
them to develop a golf ball which 
would reduce— but not totally elimi- 
nate — the advantage long drivers cur- 
rently have over the average hitter. 

Golf, USG.-\, officials reasoned, is pri- 
marily a game of skill, and the advan- 
tage now enjoyed by the power boys is 
simply too large. In atldition, long hit- 
ting is forcing country clubs to length- 
en their fairways, thus increasing the 
game’s overhead. 

Unlike the situation in baseball, 
however, it is impossible to blame 
golf’s longer drives on a rabbit ball. 
Since 1898, wh-n the "modern” Has- 
kell ball came into play, only minor 
improvements have been made, and to 
avoid a technological race between 
manufacturer.^, as well as to keep the 
game standardized, the USGA as long 
ago as 1942 developed a machine to 
test the Velocity of golf balls. The ve- 
locity must be between 245 and 255 



feet a second, as determined by the 
machine, or the association won’t ap- 
prove it. Clearly, the credit — or blame 
—for long drives, lies with the players. 

Now, the USGA cannot very well 
legislate against a man’s driving power; 
hence the interest in the ball. The 
Arthur Little scientists looking into 
it are I)rs. William Gordon and Henry 
Blau, and for some lime now they liave 
l)een busily taking and examining stro- 
boscopic pioture.s of drives hit by all 
sorts of golfers— long and short. In the 
proce.ss they have discovered some in- 
teresting thing.s about the golf swing. 

Accoriling to Blau, a 27-year-old 
nongolfing I’h.D. from Ohio Slate, 
co)itin ucd 
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“the ball’s trajectory is fixed before 
the follow-through begins; so it doesn’t 
have any influence on its flight.” Its 
importance, he says, is in helping the 
golfer to groove his swing. And the 
swing’s the thing. Long hitters like 
Billy Joe Patton, Blau concludes, don’t 
impart some superstrength through 
their arms; they are merely extremely 
skillful at hitting the ball squarely. 

Blau and Gordon have also verified 
one locker room superstition while 
exploding another. Getting plenty of 
backspin on a ball will give it an aero- 
dynamic lift which results in greater 
distance. Talk about wrist motion im- 
parting greater distance to a drive is 
just mythologj’. Even the whippiest sot 
of wrists doesn’t add significantly to 
the velocity of either club head or bull. 

All these, of course, are observations 
subsidiary to the main purposes of the 
experimeni.s. But they, unfortunately, 
are not far enough along to enable Blau 
and Gordon to predict what the golf 
ball of the future will look like. But 
Blau, hauling from his desk some of 
those curve-bedecked charts dearly 
loved by physicists, winks and says: 
“I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if we 
start having softer golf halls.” 

SHOUTS IN BUCHAREST 

■pECAUSE of his big grin and easy- 

going way, but most of all because 
he was an American and looked just 
like an American is supposed to look- 
jolly and strapping— Parry O’Brien 
was the people’s choice in Bucharest 
last week. As the bulwark of a touring 
American track team wliich competed 
in a 2-1-nation meet in the Rumanian 
capital, Ol 3 'mpic Champion O’Brien 
set a new European record in the shot- 
put ifiO feet 10 inches) and won the 
discus with a middling toss of 168 feet 
7 inches. At the night-long postmeet 
dance in a restaurant in the Park of 
Rest and Culture, O'Brien was the de- 
light of the onlookers. Although he 
could not match the fancy jiving of 
Sprinter Ira Murchison or Shotputter 
Earlene Brown, O'Brien made Ru.ssian 
Discus Thrower Nina Ponomareva, 
once celebrated lor an equivocal shop- 
lifting incident in London 'SI, Sept. 
10, Oct. 22), the radiant belle of the 
ball by allowing her to monopolize him 
for the evening. 

But the greatest moment had come 
at twilight as the tiny American team 
— three whites, three Negroes — pa- 
raded the darkening track in Republic 


Stadium before the 50,000 who lin- 
gered for the closing ceremonies. As 
the -American flag, high and rippling, 
passed the stands a full, spontaneou.s 
shout went up. “O’Brien! O’Brien!” 
chanted the crowd. And “SUA! SUA! 
[United Slates].” It is not often that 
the Stars and Stripes is borne in 
Bucharest or that one has the oppor- 
tunity to roar out SUA, or, for that 
njatter, a grand old name like O’Brien. 

SAINT FOR MILWAUKEE 

■TAURIS’C the heat of the stretch drive 
^ in .Milwaukee, a sermon at a Wi.s- 
consin Ave. church was concluded with 
these words: ‘T'm sure many of you 
will be going out to County Stadium 
this afternoon and I just wish I could 
give .vou the name of a saint whose 
intercession you might seek in order to 
keep the Braves in first place. But I 
don't know of any saint who is a pa- 
tron of baseball.” 

Nomination; St. Disma-s, the Good 
Thief of Calvary, of whom the late 
Dempster MacMurphy, a Chicago 
newspaper man, wrote: “He roams 
the outfield of eternity, making shoe- 
string catches of souls.” 

END OF A MYSTERY 

^HE great Russian jumping-shoe 

mystery, which had the pre.ss of 
Paris and London cackling like chick- 
ens inspecting an ostrich egg a few 
weeks ago (SI. Sept. 9), isn't Russian 
at all, it turns out, and should never 
have been a mystery. Russia's two 
seven-fool jumper.s, fgor Kaslikarov 
and Yuri Stepanov, did wear shoes 
with extremely thick, spiked rubber 
soles this year in establishing their 
marks. The shoes did give them a 



SOCIAL PATTERN 


The ends cross; they slop and shake; 
The pas.s falls incomplete. 

Awful play, but ea.sy way 
To make ends meet. 

— Don Feser 


decided increase in efficiency. But 
Scandinavian jumpers have been quiet- 
ly using just such shoes for five years. 

News, however, is a curious com- 
modity; like water, it sometimes seeks 
underground channels, and sometimes 
moves faster by word of mouth than 
by electronic communications. Great 
portions of the world of athletics in 
both Europe and the U.S. seem to 
have remained completely ignorant 
of the newest thing in high jumping. 
Last week in New York, Finland’s 
national track coach, .Armas Valste— 
who is beginning a U.S. tour under 
the sponsorship of the State De- 
partment-explained both the back- 
ground of the thick-soled shoe and 
its effect on high jumping with great 
clarity. 

“A.s far as I can tell,” he said, "a 
shoe of this kind was first used in 
Sweden. Their best jumper. Bengt 
Nilsson, lias been using a thick-.soIed 
shoe for about five years. A couple of 
3 ’ears ago one of our jumpers, Eero 
Salminen, showed up one day with one 
of them. I said, “What is that you are 
wearing'.’” He said, “Nilsson wears 
one, so I’m trying it.” Now most of 
our jumpers use them. The.v give a 
great improvement in performance— 
I would say from three to five inches. 
Of cour.se, you must remember that 
the two Russian jumpers, who nave 
done the best with them, are very 
good jumpers anyhow, ver.v good 
boj'S. I am only -surprised that Ernie 
Shelton and Charlie Dumas have not 
adopted this shoe. 

“There are three reasons for its 
effeet on jumping. To begin with, the 
thick sole raises the jumper from 18 
to 20 millimeters off the ground. Sec- 
ond, and most important, it i.s a sort 
of built-in inclined plane— it artificial- 
ly makes the jumper go uphill during 
his approach. Those African natives 
w'ho jump so high run up ant hills— 
actually run up inclined planes as 
they jump. .A man running on the 
level tends to go forward, not up. and 
even a slight uphill slant helps him. 
Third, since the jumper’s heel is 
lower than his toes his foot becomes 
a more efficient lever— it moves 
through a greater arc— and he can 
apply power for a fraction of a second 
longer in jumping.” 

Valste has ordered 12 more of the 
new shoes for Finnish jumpers — but 
with reluctance. Though the new shoes 
raise no proper mystery, thej' do raise 
a question of principle. Says Valste: 
“I am against these shoes. It is the 
athlete, not his equipment, which 
should be important.” 
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extra point: ORIiON 

* '‘Orion" liclps- slarks hoM llu'ir press, adds 

Idr-liciK ncatiie-s lo their luxurious softness. 
The liandioinr flannels shown a hlejnl of 
3.V7 "Orion" aerylir fiber and 65'’'' wnol — 
are aliout SI3 at most fine stores- W lien you 
sliofi for .'laeks or suits this fall, make a point 
to dsk for the e.x7ra point: "Orion". 

••'Otlon- Du Pant'j ret,5,fr»d tr*d*m,rk lo' .!» ic<>>ic 'ibtr. 
Du Poet /'u 'Sr,-^ : rat cnjir :s- • ' . 5Se«n. 




OKLAHOMA SUBS ALWAYS STAY EAGERLY NEAR BUD WILKINSON LINE BUCK BY MORRIS (51) BRINGS USUAL PIERCE OKIE BLOCKING 


FOOTBALL; 
FIRST WEEK 


AN EARLY 


Too many white shirts 


Bobby Boyd stood next to his locker 
dressing. He looked as though he want- 
ed to stand in it, had his size permitted, 
to get away from the crowd pressing 
around him. He was just 19. His hands 
trembled uncontrollably as he worked 
the Windsor knot of his tie into posi- 
tion. The white shirt he had just donned 
was already mottled with nervous 
sweat, a reaction from his first big- 
time college football game. It was hard 
to believe that this pink-cheeked, 
scared youth had just helped Oklahoma 
roll over Pittsburgh 26-0 as though 
the big, lumbering Panthers were some- 
body’s junior varsity. He had not 
scored, though he had gained admira- 
bly. He was typical of the legion of en- 
ergetic neophytes rising to fill the gaps 
left at Oklahoma by the departed 
Tommy McDonald and Jerry Tubbs. 
He was talented. He had an unshakable 
faith in his coach, Bud Wilkinson, and 
he had learned the Wilkinson method 
as he would have learned a catechism. 
He seemed unable to understand the 
ease with which his team had beaten 
Pittsburgh. "Coach told us they would 
be the toughest team we would meet 
all season," he said. “We wanted to 
win, sure, but we didn’t expect to. 


least not like this. Why, that Pitt line 
they were all writing about, I run 
tougher lines in practice!” 

The youth and energy of Oklahoma 
got to Pittsburgh rdidway in the sec- 
ond quarter. Tiredness ate its way into 
the Pittsburgh line, although man- 
for-man the Panthers averaged some 
18 pounds heavier. Every seven min- 
utes a new Oklahoma unit, fresh and 
eager, would enter the ball game. Pitts- 
burgh Coach John Michelosen had no 
spare unit. He had to stay with his 
front-line troops and watch as the 
fresh, white Sooner hordes breached 
the Pitt forward wall. John G. Zimmer- 
man, with a long-lens camera, graphi- 
cally caught these moments (ahore). 

Clendon Thomas, Oklahoma’s great 
halfback, realized Pitt had had it mid- 
way in the second quarter. "Their pur- 
suit dropped off. If they didn’t get us 
at the line, they just dropped off and 
left it up to the secondary.” 

Oklahoma scored once in the second 
quarter. Fearing the legendary Pitt sec- 
ond half surge, the Sooners poured on 
the steam in the third quarter and 
scored three more. 

Wilkinson, a restless perfectionist, 
was happy with the win, but at the 


same time discontented. "I was pleased 
with the line. But we’re going to have 
to work harder, move faster. We have 
some tough games coming up.” And his 
players, who continue to comprise the 
decade’s finest football machine, heard 
him and nodded agreement. 

However, Pittsburgh was the tough- 
est opponent Oklahoma will face all 
year. The devastating results of this 
encounter indicate clearly that Wilkin- 
son has another championship team 
on his hands, another Orange Bowl in- 
vitation (and victory) ahead and an- 
other rating as the best team in the 
country, for no opponent on the re- 
mainder of the schedule is likely to 
beat the Sooners. 

It is a pity Oklahoma will not be 
coming up against one of the top Big 
'I'en teams— Michigan, Michigan State 
or Minnesota— this season or next— or 
even against some of their more power- 
ful neighbors in the South and South- 
west. Perhaps such teams are the only 
true yardstick of the Sooners’ poten- 
tial. But New Year’s Day holds out 
some hope. If all goes as it should, 
Oklahoma will then come up against 
an Orange Bow-1 opponent capable of 
providing true lest of its skill. It would 
be interesting to see the Sooners really 
having to work for their victory. 

— Don Pahkeb 
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SHOW OF FORCE 



Too many 
naval salvos 

Tliey sent 33 members of the Brigade 
of Mitlshipnien from Annapolis to Bos- 
ton to help Boston College dedicate its 
new stadium last Saturday. All 33 put 
on football uniforms, and before the 
day was out each ha«l had a part in pil- 
ing up a 16-6 score that left Bostonians 
wondering whether they inviie<l the 
right guests to the christening. 

N'onetheless, it was a truly awe- 
some display of naval power. Although 
Coach Eddie Erdelatz used his reserves 
generously once the result began to 
become apparent, it was quite obvious 
tlial first-string Quarterback Tom 
Forrestal (U'ft) is ready to lead Coach 
Erdelatz’ split-T offense with impres- 
sive poise, judgment and fines.se. 

Any number of pigskin seers has 
picked this present Navy team as po- 
tentially the finest of Eddie Erdelatz’ 
eight-year regime at the academy. 
What happened at Chestnut Hill be- 
fore 28,000 local partisans and ex-King 
Leopold of Belgium went a long way 
toward confirming these predictions. 


QUARTERBACK FORRESTAL ON A KEEPER 
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Big Apple. The Air Force Academy team dunned it> >hiny lilue-!in(l->ilvi-r uni- 
fnrm-^ Friday niuht an<l trundled into the I.os An^ele^ Coliseum. Here they arc shown 
•swarminit over a UCLA pho’cr, but their premature biK-t imp debut ended in defeat, 47 0. 



IVIsjor Cssualty. John Crow, the big Texas A&M halfback, ha.< been picltcd a.^ a 
cincli for All-America. But in the .Aggies' first game his left knee was badly twisted by the 
Mtiryland tackle shown above. Although the Aggies won 'Jl-KL they may have lo.st Crow. 



Fresh Talent. Halfback Joe Delany '22* was symbolic of the new prosperity at 
Georgia Tech. Far from rebuilding a.-' predicted, Coach Rohby I)o<id came up with a l:il- 
enied array of youngsters, heat powerful Kentucky Id-O, pointed for his ninth Bowl. 


Back 
from the 
depths 

Three gray flannel suits [banker’s 
gray) squeezed into the noisy, julii- 
lant, half-naked throng in the Houston 
dressing room underneath Rice Stadi- 
um. Spotting the object of their search, 
they threaded their way delicately 
through the musky sweat of the locker 
room until they stood before Hal La- 
har, the Houston coach. Grinning, 
they greeted him with outstretched 
hands. "We just want to meet you and 
say hello,” said one, for they were a 
three-man committee from the Sugar 
Bowl, sizing up prospects for New 
Year’s Day. 

As far as Lahar was concerned, it was 
mucli too early for such overtures, and 
the gray fianneled committee simply 
added to the already highly charged 
confusion as 45 husky Houston players 
shouted, laughed and sang to celebrate 
their 7 0 victory over Miami. Lahar 
mumbled a few polite words to the 
committee, then wandered of! across 
the locker room, a Coca-Cola and cig* 
aret dangling from one hand. 

“It was just a situation of 45 boy.*^ 
who really wanted to win a game.” said 
Lahar. "We got our sliare of the breaks 
and we made a lot of mistakes. The 
kids burned tliemsolves out by the 
third quarter, but tJie.v ju.st had enough 
determination that they went on any- 
way. They hung in there and took it.” 

Mike Miclien, co-captain of the 
Cougars, echoed his coach: "There was 
no first string out there. It was just 
one big squafl headed for a win.” 

Thirty feet across a ramp the sub- 
dued University of Miami players sat 
quietly stunned, finding it har<l to ab- 
sorb the reality of defeat. They were 
sitting thus when their coach, Andy 
Gustafson, rode into the room on a 
wave of sound. 

“All right, over to the corner, over 
here. Come on, stand tall. I don't want 
any hang-dog looks around here,” he 
roared. Tlie squad broke toward the 
sound. 

‘‘Now stand tall and be proud. You 
had a tough night out there, but I'm 
proud of you. Now, we're going back 
home and build up tliat second team. 
You Charlie, you Gary, you Bill, \ou 
all did good out there. Now, who do we 
play next?” lie asked. 

"Baylor,” they roared, and the 35 
beaten Hurricanes were suddenly their 
old scrappy selve.s again. 

— WlLUAKI) C. RaFI’LLYE 
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1801 * 1357 (.lii\.is HioeIici!) Lt«l. <>) Alxrulccn. ScotlinKl. now in tlxfii one and 

liity--si\tli scat ol l)ll^lincs.s. coiitinnc to pindiicc a maj;nilicciit ssliisk). woitliy 
cil ilic sallied c.slcciii in wliicli it is held in \niei'ica. A^ain. uiulci llie 
fa mi liar .ssinlnd nC Kiilierl the Ui nee, tlie puiseym s ol 1 2 sear i>ld 
(iliisas lieaal Sioieli Wliisky send ^reeliiij^s and sincere thanks to all (heir (iiends 
in die I lilted Slates, sslieie {.hisas lU-}j;al has sstiii tinpiecedenled atclaiui. 

CHIVAS REGAL .1 ///<//’<« '.v tnos( ivonUd firouiuin Stvhh Whisky 


BLiiNOKD SCOTCH WHISKY ■ 86 HU OOF • 


I . .N 1 R A L WINE AND S F 1 R J T S COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. V. 
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For today’s important 
look in jackets 


> 

This is it . . .the Taion Big Zip! 
Featuring the automatic lock 
that locks where it stops. It's 
so easy to zip that even a child 
with gloves on can do it quickly. 


the new Talon 


This fill! all eyes are on jackets 
. . . with the rugfred — larger- 
than-life look — made even 
bolder and more dramatic by 
the brightest colors this side 
of a house afire! Part of this 
look — and the biggest news 
about it is the now Talon Big 
Zip. Scaled to thi.s fashion 
trend in men’s and children's 
jackets — the Talon Big Zip 
boasts of its grandiose size . . . 
fierce strength . . . and remark- 
able lightness — a feature 
particularly de.sirable even in 
today’s bantam-weight jackets. 









THE QUALITY ZIPPiR 



"Puerto Rico surprised us— and so did the rum !" 


SO) Mr. 1111(1 Mrs. Ih ljuicey McoU III <>J Won )(nl: 

“I'liiTlo Hit’ll f\tranr(liiuir\." .■-a\> ncl.anct'v Nicoll 111. ■■I'Aciliiio. Ncw 
idt'jts wluTf \ nu liiiik. \ii(l tln’ rum ! 

"We wri’c siiijiriscd In find Innx ullcrh (fiflcrml nim lasli-s tuiwadavs. 

I iiohlrusise. \<it lica\ \ . I his I’ui'rln liit'aii rum is lifilit. I Ifll \ mi. Dry . Like 
(iarildicaii MJiishiiii*. 

"\\r miw oi\ e imni |)ur til's al lli<* di ii|i of a liat. Hats aic dropjiino all nvi'r 
Lonu Island. (!i'rlaiid\ uisli mui cnuld lasir mir daii|uiiis. I)fi't'|)li\t'— no/ n 
(Iritik for small hoys! 

■■\\e had llii* lime of our lives in I’uei to Hieo. (iaii'l «ait to «o Inn k. " 

Bai k lionie. ilic .NieolU udd an i-xlra holt linger of ruin to 
liieir diiiiiiiiri-*-"lo lunke ii|i lor the l.i'in; I'laml cliniale," 



/,or»ono/iii cn///! nl I'nerlo Kim. h’.r< 


ii l)ereliii)iiieiit Aihiiin.. iTM Flllli ‘Ur.. \e|<' Yorl 17. \. r. 




McKEIVER (46) STANDS A HEAD SHORTER THAN OTHER WILDCAT BACKS-WILLMER FOWLER (41), ED OUINN (37), CHIP HOLCOMB (24) 


= A MIDGET 
RAIDS THE WEST 

Bob McKeiver, who is 5 feet and 4 inches of quicksilver, will be 

by TEX MAULE 

Northwestern's big man when the Wildcats attack Stanford on TV 


W HKN Northwestern’s tiny No. 46 skitters across the 
television screens of some 30 million viewers Saturday 
afternoon, they will see the most exciting runner in football 
today, pro or college. The spectators may wonder if North- 
western has been reduced to raiding Singer’s midgets tent 
for talent, in desperate reply to the new Big Ten recruiting 
rules. But Bob McKeiver, who stands 5 feet 4 ' ^ inches and 
weighs 158 pounds, runs with all the reckless abandon 
and dancing water-bug elusiveness of a Buddy Young, al- 
though not with quite Buddy’s speed. “He’s not a little 
man,’’ says Northwestern Coach Ara Parseghian. “He’s a 
big man who happens to be short.” 

Stripped, McKeiver bears out Parseghian’s description. 
He has thick, flat slabs of muscle on chest and shoulders 


and his arms are round and bulgy with more muscle. His 
legs arc extraordinarily powerful, with the swelling, square 
calf muscles of a driving runner. 

But it is not his strength which makes McKeiver so 
spectacular. He has, in the ultimate degree, the ability 
to stop and start and change direction in a step without 
loss of speed or balance. Time and again last season, the 
hefty mite scurried about among Northwestern foes like 
a rabbit in a pack of great Dane puppies, turning back on 
his trail and giving ground and slipping out of impossible 
traps to finally come up with a long gain. 

This is his senior year with the Wildcats. He was a bright, 
particular star at Evanston High School, a couple of long 

coHiinued 
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A MIDGET RAIDS THE WEST 

continued 

punts from the N’orthwestern campus, and never consid- 
ered going anywhere else. As a sophomore, he had l)oth 
ankles fractured and played only briefly. He spent two 
years in service after that, ami when he returned to North- 
western, Parseghian was just beginning a rebuilding pro- 
gram which brought the Wildcats a long way back toward 
Big Ten respectability in one season. 

"We didn't know too nmch about McKeiver,” Parseghi- 
an says now. "We knew al)out the injuries and we knew 
he had been a much-pul)licij'.cd high school player. We j)ut 
him down at the bottom— on the third or fourth string— 
and let him prove himself. He did that very quickly. One 
of his great assets is that he can do everything well— punt, 
kick off. kick field goals and extra points, catch passes and 
block fairly well. His size hclp» him as a runner, actually. 
He’s a small target for a tackier and he has the sense of 
‘now turn, now go’ that all great runners have and only the 
good Lord gives you.” 

McKeiver is quiet and serious and with none of the 
aggressiveness some small men carry to counteract their 
size. HLs face in repose is solemn and he smiles seldom. He 
worries because football takes up so much of his time that 
he has little chance to read, and he tries to make up for this 
by thumbing through three dictionaries he keeps in his 
room. Sometimes on Sunday afternoons he drives around 
alone in his car :a battered 1952 Chrysler) and listens to 
symplionies on the car radio. He played basketball and 
competed in track in high school (9.9 100-yard dash), and 
between seasons he likes to fool around in the gym with a 
pickup basketball teaJ7i. He was a great high .school player 
but he has not tried to play for Northwestern. He has no 
hobbies outside of sports; a member of Delta Tau Delta 
fraternity, he goes to fraternity dances and likes dancing, 
but he is very serious about a career in public relations and 
studies conscientiously. He is majoring in speech and has 
had a C plus average so far; he hopes to work for a big 
corporation in its public relations department eventually, 
but as of now this is a rather vague ambition, not directed 
at any specific company or field. He has been drafted by 
the Cleveland Browns and he intends to give pro football 
a try next season. 

"My size doesn’t bother me any,” he said. "I don’t find 
it any handicap, even on pass defense. jParseghian main- 
tains -McKeiver's tremendous ability to jump makes him 
the equivalent of a ."i-foot-lO defense halfback.] The only 
lime I notice it is when I have to tackle a big guy head on 
and give away GO or 70 pounds. Usually I try to pin those 
guys on the sideline and use a block instead of a tackle on 
'em. Maybe I can make it in the pros just on my kicking, 
anyway. I’ll give it a try.” 

LONG DAY FOR WILDCATS 

McKeiver, in common with the rest of the small North- 
western squad, has a deep respect and affection for J’arse- 
ghian. "He works us real hard,” he said. "We’re up at 6:.‘10 
and we’ve been working mornings and afternoons and hav- 
ing meetings at night. But he knows what he is doing.” 

i’arseghian, a young, handsome and personable coach 
who came to Northwestern last year after five winning sea- 
sons at Miami of Ohio (won ^9, lost 6, tied 1), had first to 
overcome a defeatist complex on the Northwestern squad 
which had been engendered by two seasons without a Big 
Ten conference win. 

"We had to convince these kids that they could win in 


the Big ’fen,” he said. "We did that by believing in it our- 
seh’es. We revised the recruiting procedure last year and we 
should be built up to a reasonable depth in another year or 
two. The alumni used to recommend kid.s for -scliolarship 
and the boy would be brought in without much more in- 
vestigation. Now we try to see two or three movies of every 
player before we decide on him. We can’t afford big squads 
like the state schools. Our tuition runs about twice as much 
as the tuition of the state .schools which make up the rest of 
the Big Ten, so our squad costs twice as much to assemble. 
Right now we have trouble scrimmaging because we don’t 
have a big enough squad. Every time a boy drojis out there 
in scrimmage, your heart stops because you know it's a boy 
you need.” 

Despite the small squad, Parseghian has another strong 
team. He has an intelligent, varied offense, much of it de- 
signed to give McKeiver the small running room he needs 
to maneuver in. 

The Stanford-Northwestern game has been chosen by 
NBC as a TV game of the week because the West Coast 
time difference allows the game to go on the air after the 
baseball games are over. Again this season. Lindsey Nelson 
and Red Grange will handle the play-by-play and color, 
and NBC estimates over 176 stations will carry the nation- 
wide broadcast, with about 30 million viewers. 

LONG RUNS FOR VIEWERS 

While neither Stanford nor Northwestern is ranked 
among the nation’s top football powers, Saturday's game 
could well he one of the most interesting of the year for the 
spectators. Northwestern has another bristling fast break- 
away back in Willmer Fowler and fine sophomore passers 
in Quarterbacks John Talley and Chip Holcomb, son of 
Athletic Director Stu Holcomb. Both McKei'^er and Fowl- 
er are good receivers and Fred Williamson, a 6-foot-2, 195- 
pound sophomore end, is a great receiver. Coach Chuck 
Taylor, of Stanford, who is an old pro from the San Fran- 
cisco -19ers, has, as usual, a great passer of his own in -lack 
Douglas. Douglas inherits the quarterback post from a 
long line of fine throwers (.John Brodie, Bobby Garrett, 
Gary Kerkorian; and upholds the tradition very well. He 
will have a strong, experienced line in front of him with 
two capable receivers at end in Gary Van Galder and Joe 
Freis and one of the hottest running hacks on the Coast to 
call on for ground sorties in Lou Valli. Stanford operates a 
pro-type T, with spread ends and flanked halfbacks, and 
consistently ranks among the nation’s most effective pass- 
ing teams. Taylor thinks his team can score heavily on 
any opponent and figures to get three touchdowns against 
Northwestern. The Stanford pass defense, porous last year, 
has not looked much better this year, and Northwestern’s 
soph quarterbacks, throwing to the quick, fast receivers on 
the Wildcat team, might hurt the Indians very much. The 
Wildcat secondary defense is manned by experienced play- 
ers nearly everywhere except at one .safety post and one 
linebacking post. So, correlating the teams’ strengths and 
weaknesses, it seems likely that Northwestern may have 
the better of the passing, an even break on running with a 
stronger breakaway threat from McKeiver. The Stanford 
line is deeper and may wear the Wildcats down in the late 
stages of the game. Parseghian’s strategy is simple enough 
on defense: "Stop their strong points and force them into 
things they do poorly.” Taylor’s is simpler; "Score more.” 
The game could easib' be a wide-open, free-scoring affair; 
Northwestern has one small edge on defen.se in that Farse- 
ghian scouted Stanford’s 46 7 victory over San Jose State 
last Saturday. But it is unlikely that Taylor revealed much. 
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THIS QUICK PITCHOUT um - MrK('ivi r’-< 
uncanny aliility to naviirali- a lirokcn fichl. 
It may he the only jiluy in football in which 
there is just one block on the line iby the 
offensive left end The ri^hl half 41 > ami 
fullback i:j7) fake wide to the rinht, the 


(]uarterback spins and pitches iiuickly 
to McKi-iver i4f> I wide to the left . The line 
releases, sets sail dcjwnfield to pick off Stan- 
ford defenders and create a broken-up <ie- 
fensive pattern as McKei\er scoots back 
anil forth ihrouKh the ensuing confusion. 


NORTHWESTERN MOVES WITH RABBIT SPEED 


Halfbacks Bob McKeiver and Willmer 
Kowler North wi-s'ern tremendous 

speed to the outside, and both are j;nod 
receivers. Clearinit the ro.id blocks are a 
pair of the finest hlockers in the Bi^: Ten: 
20.')-pound Guard A1 Viohi G.*'', all-Bi(; 
Ten last year, and Andy Cvercko, :i 21M- 
poimd junior tackle who moves with “peed, 
blocks with vicious abandon and loves 
contact. It iidds up to brilliant runninij 
when complemented by asirong air attack. 





STANFORD PREFERS TO USE THE AIR 


Quarterback Jack Druiiflas throws nearly 
a.s well as the Indians' John Brodie did last 
year, and runs better. 5x>u Valli >44 1, a ITtj- 
pound senior race horse, is regarded by men 
who know running backs as the best on the 
West Coast. .A prime target for Douglas’ 
throwing is one of the truly great ends in 
the country, both offensively and defen- 
sively — Gary Van Gulder (S6). Key to a 
strong Stanford line is 2J;i-pound Tackle 
Troy Barbee, who blocks ami tackles well. 



LOU VALLI, 34 G. VAN GALOER, 8€ TROY BARBEE, 71 
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AMATEUR 

Billy Joe Potion, Reid Jack, Hillman Robhinf:, Bud 
Taylor were Jour of the many who emercfed 
in the Walker Cup and the National Amateui 


HEROES 

by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


AMATEUii GOLF, whicli IS a sometime 
iTi thing as far as the interest it gen- 
erates in this country is concerned, in- 
variably perks up every four years 
when the Walker Cup match is played 
on American soil and the atmosphere is 
invigorated with an international fla- 
vor. This past summer, starting with 
the Walker Cup match at Minikahda 
(in Minneapolis) the last week in Au- 
gust and continuing after a week’s hia- 
tus with the National Amateur at The 
Country Club 'a little bit south of 
Beacon Street), amateur golf not only 
perked up, it came surging to life as 
it seldom lias in this country during the 
last two decades. There were four rea- 
sons in the main for this contagious 
vitalitj', and let us enter them in the 
record without further ado. 

1 1 The Minikahda Club. It was the 
aim of the General Chairman, Totton 
Hetfelfinger, and his aides to stage the 
Walker Cup meeting with all the care, 
spirit and implicit importance the 
match receives when it is played in Eng- 
land, where it is regarded as nothing 
less than the premier event on the golf 
calendar. Heffelfinger and C o. succeed- 
ed. handsomely. This was far and away 
the finest cup match ever put on in the 
United States. 

2) The British team. They w'ere the 
best-trained, most deeply determined 
and the most team-conscious team to 
come to this country since the series 
started do years ago. The final .score, 
8 d, gives no true indication of the 
clo.senp.ss of the match. At d;.30 in tlie 
aftt?rnoon of '.he second and final day, 
the day of the eight d6-hole singles 
matches, the British were ahead in three 
matches and forging forward in two 
others, and for the first time ever in 
America they were in a position where 
they could actually win. That they 
didn’t was due, among other factors, 
to one which the British themselves 


did not mention: on that final Satur- 
day, following a Friday of mces.sant 
rain and five previous days of coolish, 
misty weather, the sun burned down 
with ail its beef, and this surely was 
enervating for golfers unaccustomed to 
such heavy heat. The most revealing 
indication of the quality of this British 
team came, perhaps, on the first day 
of play. At three in the afternoon they 
were down in all four foursomes and 
failing farther behind. A rout seemed 
to be on. Not at all. Digging in hard, 
they tightened up all four matclies. 
won one of them, halved another 
(which they were unlucky not to win i, 
and so went into the second day trailing 
not 4 0 but only 2 1. 

.1) The American team. E\'ery mem- 
ber of the team played well, very well, 
and in the final analysis they won the 
match by responding to the pressure 
with tremendous performances. Quite 
a few of the American players — Mason 
Rudolph, for one — graduated in the 
crucible of the competition into even 
better golfers than they had been be- 
fore, and they will be that much better 
henceforth. Bill Campbell, long incapa- 
ble of producing his top stuff when he 
needed it most, did just that, peeling 
off three birds in five hole.s at a critical 
juncture in his battle with Joe Carr 
and turning the match inside out. The 
members of the American team went 
on from this fine performance at .Alini- 
kahda to shape the Amateur, in its clos- 
ing stages, into their private tourna- 
ment. .-Mi four semifinalists, Hillman 
Robbin.s, Rudolph, Bud Taylor and 
Rex Baxter, were Walker Cuppers, thus 
making the men who had selected the 
•American team look like magnificently 
gifted beings who should be hustled 
down to Wa-shington immediately and 
put to work on bigger things. 

4 I The Country Club. The amateur 
has been held on several excellent 


courses since the war, but it is really 
doubtful if any of them are as ideal for 
match play as the honored old holes of 
The Country Club which, with their 
rugged fairways and their amazing va- 
riety of perched, canted and contoured 
greens, demand shotmaking that is 
bolli fuIl-l)looded and tidy every step 
of the way. (If there was any upset- 
ting feature to the week at The Coun- 
try Club, it Was that the corps of 
British golf writers, whose spectacular 
conversation in accents mellow and 
particular usually renders their pres- 
ence instantly spottable, were frequent- 
ly mi.staken for Country Club members 
who were simply in from Dedham for 
the afternoon.) 

I F any one person won the Walker 
Cup for the United States— and 
here I quote the words spoken at the 
presentation ceremonies by the British 
captain, Gerald Mioklem — "it was 
that old scoundrel, Billy Joe Patton.’’ 
Placed in the number one singles spot, 
Patton drew as his opponent Reid Jack, 
a :32-year-old stockbroker from Glas- 
gow who won this year’s British Ama- 
teur and who must be included in any 
current listing of the world’s top four 
amateurs. .A slim, wiry fellow of aver- 
age height whose hair, like so many 
Scots, is the color of marmalade, Jack 
is one of that vanishing breed, the cul- 
tivated swinger who ha.s the talent and 
the competitive turn of nature to keep 
swinging unhurriedly and well, no mat- 
ter the strain of the situation. 

The Patton-Jaok match turned out 
to be a classic of its kind. Since Billy 
Joe eventually won it, it must be told 
in terms of how he accomplished it. but 
it should be mentioned right here that 
he did so against a stouthearted oppo- 
nent who stood firm all the way in 
the face of a succession of the most 
spirit-shattering shots imaginable. By 
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long and shut in by tall trees, doglegs 
to the right some 200 yards out from 
the tee. Trying to play a left-to-right 
drive to conform to the swing of the 
fairway, Billy Joe cut the shot a shade 
too much and the ball plummeted down 
about two yards off the fairway in a 
very healthy breed of rough. His line to 
the green, 180 yards away, was stymied 
by the trunk of a large tree some six 
feet in front of him and by another tree 
some 20 feet away. The staggered open- 
ing between the trees was a scant two 
feet, at the widest point. Reid Jack was 
away, and while Billy Joe surveyed his 
predicament, Jack played his second, a 
superb five-iron that finished hole-high 
about 15 feet to the right. After that 
shot, there was no alternative for Pat- 
ton but to try to thread the needle. 

■‘Billy Joe,” John Ames, the referee 
(and the perfect straight man), called 
over, "is the gallery where you want 
them?” 

‘‘They’re jest farn where they are,” 
Patton answered with a smile. "Now 
you folks,” he added with all the poise 
of Sir Laurence Olivier as he turned his 
attention to the spectators jammed in 
the rough in a long line parallel to the 
intended flight of his ball, "you jest 
stand where you are. Everything’s un- 
der control. Have confidence in me.” 

Hooding his four-iron to keep the ball 
under the overhanging limbs, Patton 
eyed his narrow opening, quieted him- 
self over the ball, swept the club back 
with golf’s fastest backswing . . . and 
almast before you realized that the ball 
had been struck, it had shot the gap 
cleanly and was buzzing on a low line 
right for the green. It bounded onto the 
green but had just a little too much 
legs and rolled on over to end up a yard 
or so in the rough behind the green. 

How that Patton wears you out! 
First he all but canceled out his remark- 
able recovery by fluffing his chip bare- 
ly onto the green. Then he holed the 
20-footer he had left himself. When 
Reid Jack mis.<?ed his try for his bird, 
Patton had scrambled a turbulent half 
and was once more in a position to 
force his counterattack. 

Here are just a few of the routines 
which golf’s most talented (and prac- 
ticed) escape artist came up with from 
that point on: 

On the 27th, 510 yards, most of 
them uphill, he reached the green with 
two great woods. His birdie squared the 
match. (He was out in 32.) 

On the 30th, a medium-length par 4, 
Jack hit a fine drive, another wonder- 
ful iron about eight feet from the hole, 
just missed his putt. Patton pushed 
his drive into the continued 


footers and had blown just about all of 
them. In the afternoon, though, Billy 
Joe got off on a very right foot by hol- 
ing an eight-footer for a birdie to win 
the 19th. He won the 20th and then 
the 21st when Jack, trying to do some- 
thing then and there to halt Billy Joe’s 
rush, tapped two six-footers so firmly 
that the ball was by the cup before it 
had taken all of the break on the fast 
greens. Halves on the next two holes. 
On the 24th. a stiff one-shotter where 
the player must carry a wind-blown 
180 yards over a pond if he chooses to 
go for the pin, Patton whacked a five- 
iron 12 feet past the hole and sank the 
putt. He wa.s only 1 down now and had 
obviously played himself into one of 
those moods (as at the 1954 Masters) 
where he honestly felt capable of pull- 
ing off any shot in the book. 

He had a chance to play one on the 
seventh or 25th. This hole, 432 yards 


PATTONTED RECOVERY 

The most sensational reco%'ery artist since the 
palmy (not to mention oaky, elmy, and piney) 
days of Walter Hagen, Billy Joe Patton produced 
one of his most amazing shots ever in his Walker 
Cup duel with Reid Jack. On the 432-yard 7th at 
Minikahda, with only the narrowest of openings 
between two trees, Billy Joe threaded the needle. 


winning, Patton not only placed in the 
American column an important point 
which the British felt fairly sure of 
at lunch, but the newsof his comeback, 
filtering across the fairways to his 
sev’en teammates playing behind him, 
must have given them a tremendous 
boost which helped them immeasura- 
bly throughout that torrid and fraying 
afternoon. And, to say it the other way, 
there is no knowing the effect the news 
of Jack's gradual loss of his lead had 
on kis hard-pressed teammates. This, 
of course, is what the British captain 
had in mind in saluting "the old scoun- 
drel” as the man who probably had 
made the difference. 

At lunch the old scoundrel from 
Morganton wa.s a very beleaguered 
young man. He was five down. Jack had 
played beautifully. While Patton had 
not played badly at all, he had left 
himself a number of four- and five- 
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THE AMATEURS 

trees, inafmfacturrd ii reeowry into 
the rough in tlie virinity of ihe green, 
chtppefl to four feet atul sank the putt. 
On the card : two I.s. Match stilf siiuare. 

A deeper draught of the same liitter 
mixture for Jack on the .‘Ust. The Scot 
seemed in a position to go out in front 
again on llie o:Hi-\’ard pur ,5 wiien two 
good woods placed liim about 10 yards 
short of the green. Hilly .foe, iiaving 
cris-scrussed the fairway twice with a 
pulled lee-shot and a faded if prodi- 
gious iron, was playing t hree from a slip- 
pery downhill lie in the wooded rough 
40 yards to the right of the pin. It was 
Jack who needed three to get down 
and Patton only two, for Hilly Joe 
playetl a lovely running jiitch that 
took the roll of the green perfectly and 
died IJi! inches from the stick. Patton, 
1 up, ahead for the first time. 

On the ;J4th. still holding a onC'Iinle 


lead after losing the dl'nd and taking 
the ^Plrd, Billy Joe again hooked hi.s 
drive deep into the rougli. The task 
confronting him was to slasli his hall 
out in such a way that it would start 
off low enough to stay under the 
hranclies of the trees surrounding liim 
and .still gel up quickly enough to 
clear the tops of the tall trees which, 
from his novel avenue of ap[>roach. 
blocked the way to the crown green on 
tills 4U7'yard 4. Well, that's just what 
the man did. except that he not only 
liit the green, he dro|>pe(l llie ball 10 
feet from the hole. Meanwhile, back at 
the rancii. Jack had played a fine five- 
iron from the center of the fairway 
to within nine feet of the hole. There 
i.s such a tiling as justice in this world 
and here, I think it was <lone. Patton’s 
try for his birdie trickled an inch or so 
iielow tile '■ p, and Jack holed his, his 
ball kis.sing off I’atton's twhicl. he left 
for ju.st sucli a contingency : and lalling 
in. Match scjuare again. 


And there was no doubt that justice 
was done on the .‘loth where the match 
was dwided. As usual a bit shorter and 
considiTafdy straighter than Patton, 
Jack ejected to play a nine-iron for his 
second on this drive-and-pitch 4 where 
the large green sits about feet above 
a long trap that guards it the full width 
of its front entrance. The pin was set 
up front about 16’ thin feet beyond the 
trap. Knowing he had to be up above 
everything else. Jack hit too full a shot ; 
it fiiii.slied wed |)ast ilie pin. about 55 
feet past, i’utton's sliol now. Standing 
in t lie edge of thorough about lUO yards 
out, fie punched a low wedge that came 
down softly on the front porch of the 
green and stopped 12 feet to the left of 
the cup. Biily Joe did not make that 
putt liut it was the match anyway, for 
Jack rimmerl the cup from eight feet on 
his all-important second iiutt. On the 
:J55-yard 3f)lh Billy Joe had his jiar 
all tlie way, and Jack could do no bel- 
ter. Patton. 1 up. 
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KCllKNS |4I |{l)l<iH l<> I'Hi: SHOI 

F'atton and Jack Imtli made tlieir 
exits rallier early in the Amateur. I’a^- 
tori losinj; in the seccmd round after he 
had sfa-nt more time in the woods than 
'riioreau, Jack havinu the had luck to 
run uj) ajjainst another liot. oj»poner;t 
who was out in .‘ili. iiy Thursfiay after- 
noon when the voluminous fh-ld had 
jiared itself down tfi the eifthl uuarter- 
linalists. so much had happened so rap- 
that the many hrilliant personal 
exploits t)f tlie first three days seemed 
as remote as ancient history, ’fhat is 
the way it always is in the Amateur. 
The roumi of eipdit. thou^th. will he 
loiiK renietnhered. I think, for in the 
opinion of old and callousetl nolf hamls 
it was the litiest ijuarter-finals the Na- 
tional Amateur has ever protluceii, 
both in the uniforinl\' liijth caliber of 
the jtolferswho reached it and the first- 
<‘lass ^mlf the\’ shot at each other in aJ 
four rnalclies— Hud Taylor v.s, (Jeiie 
Andrews, Mason Rudolph vs. Dick 
^’ost, Hillman Kohbins vs. Dick Cliap- 


man, and Re.\ Ba.xter vs. Phil Rodgers. 

The Country riuh cr)ur.<e is so lairl 
out that v\ith a little hit uf luck and a 
little hit of footwork, a spectator can 
watch the action taking place on the 
four (inishing holes: tin- -l2’>-\’ard 1 5th : 
the [70-yard Itith; the -’irD-yard I7lh 
which doglegs to the left; and the fa- 
mous old 18lh. 410 yards to the pla- 
teauerl green beneath the lofty elms. 
As ycm rlashed hack and forth on the 
afternoon of the (juarlers, trying to 
keep an eye on all four niaiches, putts 
were toppling into the cU[)s from all 
over the greens and you had barely di- 
gested one phenomenal stroke when 
you were jolted by another. In the first 
match Andrews holc-d a good-size putt 
on the Ifith to become only one down 
to Taylor, liut thelatter wrapped things 
up by rolling in one from 15 feel for a 
•1 on (he I8th. Down (he J8fh a few 
minutes later came Rudolph ami Yost, 
Rudoliih 1 up and in a seemingly in- 
vulnerable iKisilion when he was on in 
two with Yost snagged in the rough 
behind the elms on the right. Hut Yost 
dropped a 20-footer for his 4. and when 
Rudolph took three putts — e.sl ra holes. 
On the I'lth. Rudolpii made up for this 
[irevious generosity by holing from .sev- 
en feet for a winning hirilie. in the 
third match, with Robbins 1 up and 
three to play, same thing: Robbins 
banged in a beautiful putt for his bird 
on the Ifith ami closed Chapman out 
by sticking his approach on the next 
hole four feet past the hole. And then 
came Ha.xler and Rodgers to toji off this 
whole incrediljlesequenci*. On the 17lh, 
Rodgers, 1 down, rolled in one that 
must hav»- been all of <55 feet, downhill. 
Baxter took a dr-ep breath and holed 
liis 17-footer to halve the hole in ffs. 

( >n the lionte green, young Rr>tlgers hail 
to get a 2i)-footer for a birdie to keep 
the matcli alive — and did so. He got his 
scrambling half on the (irsl extra-hole 
with a fi-footer. On the 2dth an S-footer 
stood between Baxter and defeat, and 
hr put it in. On the 2Ist. just when it 
seemed that this might go on indefi- 
niiel.v, Rodgers fiiiallv wenl \\ hen he 
mishit his second into the rough and 
needed three to gel down, even as you 
ami 1. 

A brief word about the two finalists. 
Bud Taylor, the runner-up, and Hill- 
man Robbins, the new champion. Dr. 
Taylor, the I’oinona dentist, is, hotlt as 
a jjer.son and a golfer, one of the pleas- 
antest additions the national golfing 
scene has had in years, and it is to he 
hoped that in the summers to come the 
young f’omone.se sehool l•hildren will 
be considerate enough to have their 
teeth fixed in .\ugust 
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THE AMATEURS 

continued 

so that the good doctor will be in a 
position to take off for the Amateur in 
perfect conscience. Robbins, the young 
Tennessean, is a modest, soft-spoken 
fellow, so sUm and so angular that, 
when he lopes down the fairway, he 
gives you the impression he is a coun- 
try lad cutting across the course on his 
way to the hills to hunt some squirrel. 
Two short weeks before his victory- 
in the Amateur, Hillman was a most 
disconsolate young man, feeling way 
down in the mouth after losing his sin- 
gles in the Walker Cup. He played 
with great determination at The Coun- 
try Club, and whenever he had to make 
a key shot, he invariably came through 
with a wonderful shot. He is a most 
deserving champion. 


A nd a final word about the British 
^ who were the yeast of this three 
weeks' leavening of fiavorful golf, It is 
a pity that the hard economics of the 
situation are such that the Walker 
Cup cannot be scheduled as an annual 
event, for that would assure our having 
the match over here (plus an interna- 
tional field in the Amateur) every two 
years instead of every four. The British 
brought some solid players this time— 
the next cup match, at Muirfield in 
1959, will be a real struggle— and as 
usual they brought their keen appre- 
ciation of friendly competition and 
:heir ready humor. A hundred pleas- 
ant episodes come to mind, among 
:hem a singularly British interchange 
that took place at the Walker Cup flag- 
■aising ceremony. As you know, it is 
an ancient and imperishable custom 
among the British to fasten weird nick- 
names on their friends when they are 
i)oys together at school, and no matter 
if the friend later rises to a cabinet post 
or an army command, those many 
years later he is still “Wink Eye” or 
‘Muffin” or whatever it was to the old 
crowd. At Minikahda, in a truly im- 
pressive cerernony complete with mili- 
tary band and color guard, the Hags of 
the two nations were raised, the two 
teams introduced, and the chairman 
of the Championship Committee of 
the Royal & Ancient, a handsome, 
silver-haired gentleman, was then 
asked to say a few words, which he did 
impeccably. As the silver-haired man 
sat down to a round of applause, two 
Britishers in the crowd beamed proudly 
at each other. “Never heard the old 
Bog Rat speak better,” said one of 
them. “Absolutely,” agreed his com- 
panion, “top form.” 
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TIP FROM 
THE TOP j 

frotn MARLENE BAUER HAGGE ^ 

Delray nrarh, Fla. 

ESPECIALLY FOR INCONSISTENT PUTTERS 

Over the years I have spent a lot of time working on my putting 
and, as a result, I have some definite ideas on the subject based 
on what works best for me. 

I use the same grip as for the other shots. I advocate a very 
wide .stance. It sets up a firmer foundation. With a narrow .stance, 
there's a ten<lency to sway off the ball. 

The le.ss you break your wrists, the less margin there is for error. 
I try to hit the putt rather than stroke it. I play the ball just 
slightly forward of center an inch or two forward. 

As the illu.stralions below .show, I stand with my left elbow 
well out and riding very high. My right elbow is kept clo.se in 
to my right si<le: in that position it heljifully re.strict.s me from 
taking the putter back too far. I start my stroke by pushing the 
left elbow back. This key movement of the elbow I can best de- 
scribe by saying that the elbow moves the way it would if some 
imaginary hand were pushing it back. 

1 use this method because I feel that I can take the elbow land 
the i)Utter head) back on a very straight line from the ball. On 
the forward })art of the putting stroke, I try to return the putter 
head to the same position it had at address. 



NEXT WEEK: BUCK LUCE O.V SIMPLIFYING THE TRAP SHOT 
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Yellow 86 Proof * Green 110 Proof 
Schieffelin & Co., 30 Cooper Sq., N. Y. 3 
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lEXOL cleans, renews, strerrgth. 
ens, beautifies everything made 
Of lealher and replaces natural 
Oils. Easy-to-use, liquid LEXOL 
spreads evenly without rubbing 
. . . Is self-penetrating . . . 
leaves no residue. Available 
everywhere! The LEXOL Corp., 
Caldwell. N.J. 
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Johnny’s Gamble 

Driver Simpson took a big chance with the ailing Torpid ivhen 

by JEREMIAH TAX 

the stake was a harness racing classic: the Little Brown Jug 


I N A CORNER of the large clubroom 
one evening last week, a chubby lit- 
tle old man sat on a high stool in the 
slot of a semicircular table and took on 
all comers at blackjack. His short, fat 
fingers caressed the cards with the quiet 
affection of long familiarity; he also 
never lost, which is probably why he 
follows the harness racing circuit. In 
other corners there were table-stakes 
stud and rummy and take-your-pick. 
The clink of silver dollars made it all 
seem like Las Vegas instead of Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

But you knew it was Delaware, tra- 
ditional home of the Little Brown Jug 
pacing classic, when the auctioneer fi- 
nally called the crowded room to order 
and began selling pools on this year’s 
$73,528 Jug, to be raced the ne.xt aft- 
ernoon. The card games were forgotten. 

A horse-race auction pool is pretty 
much like a golf Calcutta: the highest 
bidder "buys” each horse and gets all 
the money in the pool if he wins, less 
the auctioneer’s 10% commission. This 
auctioneer quickly discovered he would 
have to work hard for his lOC^. Nobody 
would bid on a single horse other than 
a bay colt named Torpid. The only 
pool tickets he could sell were on the 
whole rest of the field of 15 horses and 
on Torpid himself. As fast as he found 
someone brave enough to bet on the 
field, there was Torpid money to cover 
it. He made up 17 pools and quit. 

The reason for all this was simple. In 
two years of racing, Torpid had gone to 
the post 37 times and won 34 times. He 
had set all manner of speed records and 
never been extended. But what few 
people knew was that the animal labor- 
ing through sleep in his stall at the Jug 
track that night was hardly the real 
Torpid. He was laboring under the 
effects of a cold that filled his head 
with phlegm and his throat was raw. 
He was sore and tight all over, both 
from the cold and from the wet night 
just a week ago at Hazel Park in Detroit 
when, in calf-deep mud and water, he 
had lost one of his few races— to Adios 


Express. It’s been a long time since 
the astute Johnny Simpson, Torpid’s 
trainer and driver, had to say of one of 
his horses wdiat he said that night: “I 
honestly don’t know what to expect. 
He’s a strong horse and he could be all 
right tomorrow. But he could also be 
as dull as dishwater. If he were right. 
I’d go my race in two minutes flat an<l 
leave the rest of the field dizzy.” The 



TWO CHAMPIONS: TORPID AND SIMPSON 


field against Torpid was a darn good 
bet that evening, k bet on Joe O’Bri- 
en’s .\dios Express or Del Miller's 
Meadow Lands was reasonable. 

But early the next morning Torpid’s 
cold broke. In a few hours his head had 
drained, and he was breathing pretty 
easily. The only question now was: 
How weak had the cold left him? No 
one could answer it, not even Simpson. 

Horses don’t talk, but Torpid did 
answer the question when Johnny took 
him out in the first heat of the Little 
Brown Jug before 39,000 people. Simp- 
son rushed to the lop as he always does 
with Torpid and won going away after 
appearing to hang for an instant at the 
top of the stretch. The time: 2:00 4 5, 
a brilliant mile even for Delaware’s 
speedy track. 


.\fter the showdown was set, when 
Miller and Meadow Lands won iheir 
heat, a near cloudburst turned the 
track to molasses. The top five finishers 
in the first two heals were to come back 
for the payoff mile— and they had to 
wait two hours for the track to be 
scraped and sanded into respectability. 
During that time, Simpson played the 
percentages by replacing Torpid’s front 
shoes and using "frost” nails that stuck 
out about a quarter of an inch, for bet- 
ter traction. Joe O’Brien was the only 
other driver to do this. Simpson kept 
on playing percentage when he came 
out to warm up before the race, study- 
ing every inch of the track carefully, 
marking in his mind where the footing 
was good, where it was still doubtful. 
Then he crossed up everybody at the 
track by driving a different kind of 
race from any he had ever gone with 
Torpid. Ho held back, in fourth and 
fifth place, for a full three-quarters of 
a mile. As he explained it later: “I fig- 
ured I had two horses to beat— Adios 
Express and Meadow Lands. So long as 
they stayed behind me I was O.K, 
Those horses up front could fight it out 
until they got tired.” Picking the pre- 
cise moment when they did tire— the 
three-quarter pole— he went four wide 
over the solid footing he had noted ear- 
lier. Torpid look off like an ICBM and 
the race was over. He won by two 
lengths. It will be another year, at 
least, before even Simp.son knows just 
how fast Torpid can pace. When he 
meets the top class Free-For-All pacers 
in 1958, ho will likely have to go all out 
to win. Then wo will all know. 

Simpson became the first man ever 
to win the Jug two years in a row, and 
only the second to win the Jug and the 
Hambletonian in the same year (SI, 
Sept. 9), The next morning he flew to 
New York for another day’s routine 
work at Roosevelt Raceway. 

Back in Delaware, the chubby little 
old gambler was packing his bags for 
the next stop on the circuit: Lexington, 
Kentucky. .*1 ?*-0) 
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BiK-Screcn General Electric Poriahle with 17-irich (overall diagonal) 110* picture tube. 155 square • 
inches a! viewable area. Colors: Turquoise & Mist Green, Ueigc & Tawny White. Charcoal & Mist Gray. 



. . . and pack your spectator sports 

— a General Electric Big-Screen Portable 


If anyone gets television reception 
where you’re going, you will— with 
your General Electric Big-Scrcen 
Portable. This portable proved it 
works wherever a console will. 

We don’t claim performance like 
this in every locality. But the mighty 
Big- Screen pulled in a picture from 
62j.-^ air miles away using its own 
built-in antenna and from 119 air 


miles away with a rool antenna. 

How can this 30-pound portable 
perform so powerfully? Because it 
packs a tetrode tuner with even 
greater picture power than before. 
That’s not all. The General Electric 
Big-Screen is trim— just 15 inches 
deep. Yet it has eleven square inches 
more picture than before. 

i\fore: a retractable handle, out-of- 


the-way topside controls, sturdy alu- 
minum cabinet, and three happy 
color combinations to choose from. 

So be prepared for those long eve- 
nings at hunting or ski lodge, cottage 
or motel— all year long. Get the 
portable that proved it works wher- 
ever a console will -the General 
Electric Big-Screen Portable. At 
your General Electric dealer’s. 




Retail inices will include Federal exci^ lax. onc-ycar warranty nn pic- 
lure lube. 90 days on parts. UiJF at snialJ addiiion;»J cost. I'rices subject 
to ctuinee withf.ut notice General I'lleclnc Cumpany, Tclcvisiun 


is Our Mosf- Imporfdnt "Produef 


GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 
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SPORTING LOOK 



JUDGES Herbert Sutton and Major P. Donnor wear Irish 
tweed haekitiu jackets which are the uniform of their exalted po- 
sitions as judnes of Irelanii's best hunters. Below, intent "bench” 
judKes, ihoutth unothual. also cast a judicious eye at proeei-dinns. 


NEW TWEEDS 
from old 
IRELAND 

T hk AUfJUST OKNTI.EMKS at left, bowler-hatled and 
stern, are pursuing thedr favorite occupation: the judg- 
ing of some of the wnrld's best horses at the annual, ele- 
gant Dublin Horse Show. But while they, like the le.ss for- 
mal spectators below, may be concentrating on horses, they 
see beyond the horses the wonderful show of Ireland's other 
great pride — its women. dre.s.sed in their best for Ladies’ Day 
at the Royal Dublin Society grounds in Ballsbridge. By no 
coincidence, tweed is predominant in their costumes, for 
tweed is indigenous to Ireland. The horseman is recognized 
by his hacking jacket of Donegal tweed, hand-woven in a 
thatch-roofed cottage. The Aran fisherman is known by the 
soft, white. und\-ed wool hoittin (pronounced baw-neen) he 
wears. Here at Dublin tweeds are seen in a new form, for 
Irish dressmakers, now gaining fame as the Irish coulurc, 
have refined their native fabrics in clothes which are fol- 
lowing Irish horses to the great sports centers of the world. 

PHOTIHIKAPHS BV JKRKY COOKK 




ARAN KNIT o! bainin, in a fisluTmen’s patlern lyp- 
itail of those U'^fd by the Aran i-^lantiers to identify individual 
fumilit's, is made into a coat and lined with the same bainin 
tweofl a-i the dress worn by Dublin’s Mrs. Patrick Mitchell. 


NEW' STy LE shirt clress of Irish tweed. woven in 
bands of apricot, pink ami mauve, is worn strai^ch^ and beh- 
les.s by .Mrs. Catherine Petersen of London and Dublin, who 
Ls an adviser on fashion to the Irish Exprjrl Promotion Board. 
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W'hUTE TWEED worn by Mrs. H. S, Tie] of Rut- 
land, Kiiirlam! a- she checks her program after a juduini; of 
homers. This <ire-s, like the <jne Iclow, is bellle.-, li is one of 
an entire wanlrube of tweeds broiuthi In- Mrs. Tiel to Dublin. 



‘.'Ll* 



NEW TWEEDS couUuucd 


ARAN ISLE 
provides 
BAININ 


'TW^EED SUIT worn by Hannah Jorgensen of 
Dublin uses bainin tweed, knitted buinin culTs and waist- 
band, Designed by Irene Gilbert, this suit reflecUs world 
fashion, is liked by Irish women and exported to the U.S. 




COMBINATION of natural and pink-dyed bainin 

tweeil, liy Dublin’s Irene Gilbert, has Irish crochet at neck- 
line of the dress and matching crocheted hai. Winnie Butler 
chats with Irish bagpipers, Patrick Wall and Patrick Farrell, 
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DRESSMAKER l);tinin suit is worn by Mrs. M. 

Kingcote as she .stands beside judginc paddock with Colonel 
G- T. Tlurrell, dressed in ju«lge.s' tweed hucking jacket and 
bowler hat. Colonel Hurrell al.so refereed judging of hunters. 




CARDIGAN > weater of natural hainin is worn with a 
buinin tweed .skirt by Mrs. Catherine Petersen at the jump- 
ing enolosnre. Hantl-knii bainin sweaters, traditionally bulky 
and sluipelcss, now are streamlined for e.xpori to the U.S. 
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Three Days 
on a Horse 

The Wofford Cu}) is still in Wofford hands, hut the hig news 
Jrom Colorado was a ling CoUJornian named Patricia Galvin 

by ALICE HIGGINS 


I T TAKKS a special sort of courage on 
the part of horse and rider to start 
and finish a tliree-day trial. This difii- 
cult and dangerous event, which could 
be called the decathlon of the eques- 
trian world, was the traditional test of 
a cavalry officer’s horse, and it is no 
less rigorous in its civilian version. The 
course laid out this month for the Wof- 
ford Cup Three-Day Event at Colo- 
rado Springs' Broadmoor Hotel was 
tough enough, and among the 20-odd 
riders assembled there an 18-year-old 
California girl named Patricia Gahin, 
who looks about as rugged as a Dres- 
den doll, might understandably have 
been considered among those least 
likely to succeed. For one thing, she 
had to pack 40 pounds of lead Just to 
bring her weight in line with the rest 
of the field. 

“Trish” Galvin faced considerable 
competition. Two former Olympic rid- 
ers, two professional horsemen, seven 
other women and assorted gentlemen 
of varying experience made up the 
record number of entrants. The two 
Olympians, Bill Haggard and Jeb 
Wofford, son of the late colonel who 
organized the first national open event 
in the U.S., were the most experienced 
and the natural picks to win. And 
there was a psychological competitor 
for Trish as well — no woman had ever 
even completed the Wofford Cup test, 
a fact which was emphasized when the 
men got together to purchase a hand- 
some $40 trophy for the girl who either 
finished or catne closest to doing so. 

Beyond this, no favors were a.sked or 
given. The course, designed by Gen- 
eral Tupper Cole, manager of the U.S. 
Equestrian Team, was the longest and 
biggest ever faced by Trish and the 
other novices, and it was seen only 
once during a walk-around inspection 
the day before the trials. 

The first day’s test — the dressage — 
began with leaden skies and intermit- 
tent rains. It came as no great surprise 


when Jeb Wofford, who has won all 
the Wofford Cups but one, earned the 
low score of the day with his second 
horse, Cassivellaunus. But nipping at 
his heels in the field of 24 horses was 
Trish Galvin, a scant six points behind 
on her gray Irish mare. Brae Na Ri. 
This was a double achievement since 
Trish, the owner of some experienced 
three-day horses, had left them at 
home and elected to compete on a 
mare she had trained herself. Wofford’s 







PATRICIA GALVIN WON A SPECIAL TROPHY 

trainer, Jonas Irbinskas, on Tingling, 
another Irish import, was third. That 
evening some of the boys admitted 
that Trish had them scared. 

She still had them scared on the 
second day. which thinned the ranks 
considerably as the rugged five-phase 
endurance course took its toll. Most of 
the spectators gathered by the splash 
obstacle as word filtered through how 
competitors were doing on other phases 
of the trial— two girls had been elimi- 
nated on the steeplecha.se for going 
off course, but Trish Galvin had made 
it and even earned maximum bonus 
points. Across the hill one horse was 
seen to be pulled up lame. Another 


refused three times at the splash and 
was disqualified. Still another horse, 
Galway Bay, owned by the Galvins, 
plunged into the splash, boldly con- 
tinued up the hill but was then seen 
to slow down. By degrees he moved 
to a walk and was eliminated. That 
night in the barn he died of a ruptured 
diaphragm. 

By evening, riders, trainers and par- 
ents were grouped in a corner of the 
Broadmoor terrace, waiting expectant- 
ly until sundown for the results. Jeb 
Wofford and Cassivellaunus still held 
the lead, Jones Irbinskas had edged 
Tingling into second place and Bill 
Haggard had puslied his green horse, 
Northman II, into third. But the news 
that brought cheers was: Trish Galvin 
was fourth, with a possibility of closing 
the point gap to win on the third day. 

The jumping course, the last day’s 
test, was posted two hours before the 
event. For some this last effort was the 
one test too many. Jonas Irbinskas 
piloted his other horse, Passach, over 
the 14 obstacles with only two knock- 
downs and then failed to pass between 
the finish flags— an automatic disqual- 
ification. For Passach. three days’ ef- 
fort was canceled at the last possible 
place where a mistake could be made. 
Mrs. Corwith Hamlll and her 1.5-year- 
old daughter Nancy, the only women 
besides Trish Galvin still left in the 
competition, also met disqualification 
when their horses refused to jump. 

Trish, the last girl left, was also the 
last to ride. Carefully she started Brae 
Na Ri around the course. At the third 
obstacle, two rails enclosing a ditch, 
the mare refused. Trish circled and 
tried again, losing valuable time. This 
time the mare jumped and continueci 
nicely until the eighth, a tricky in- 
and-out, where she refused again. One 
more disobedience of any kind meant 
disqualification. But the third mistake 
was not made. The mare skimmed over 
the remaining six obstacles and Trish 
Galvin, in fourth place, was the finst 
woman to have finished a Wofford 
Cup Event. 

As for the Wofford Cup itself, it 
went to Tingling and Jonas Irbinskas, 
who finished the jumps with a low 
21'.; in penalties. Jeb Wofford, who 
with Cassivellaunus dropped to second 
place on that last day (Bill Haggard 
on Northman II was third), was not 
overly disappointed. “It’s a Wofford 
horse,’’ he explained, “so that trophy 
will still be in the same old place on 
the mantel.’’ But that $40 cup which 
the boys had donated was, as far as 
Trish was concerned, the most beauti- 
ful tropliy there. e n d> 
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CADILLAC 


BUICK 


Hertz rents the kind of ears you like to drive! 


What’s your pleasure? A Cadillac, 
maybe? Hertz rents Cadillacs. Big 
Buicksand Oldsmobiles, too.Tliou- 
sands of new Chevrolets. Station 
wagons, convertibles, sj)orts cars. 
Take your pick at most Hertz offices. 

They're all in A-1 condition to 
assure top performance. Cleaner, 
more dependable car.s. More with 
power steering, too. That's The 
.Hertz Idea. You’ll get the kind of 


car you like to drive at over 1.350 
Hertz offices in more lhai\ 900 cities 
— world-wide. That’s more offices 
where you can rent a car. More 
offices where you can leave a car. 
More offices where you can make 
a reservation for a car. 

Just show your driver’s licen.se 
and jiroper identification. The na- 
tional average rate for a new Power- 
glide Chevrolet Bel Air is only S7.85 


a day jdus 8 cents a mile. That in- 
cludes all gasoline and oil you use 
enroute . . . and proi>cr in.suram e. 
To be sure of a car at your destina- 
tion— anywhere— u.se Hertz' more 
efficient reservation service. Call 
your courteous local Hertz office. 
We’re listed under “Hertz” in al- 
phabetical phone books everywhere! 
Hertz Rent A Car, 218 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


More people by far. .. use 

HERTZ 

Rent a car 



"Rent it here . . . Leave it there" Now, nation-wide at no extra charge! (on rentals of $25.00 or more). 


Sporting 

Heritage 

Photographed by Richard Meek 

0/ sll the ntagnihcent [arming estates still operating in 
America few can match, for sheer beauty, the 4,000-od(l 
acres of farm lands owned by the descendants of Dr. Wil- 
liam Seward Webb along the eastern shore of Lake Cham- 
plain at Shelburne, Vermont, south of Burlington. Webbs 
for generations have been noted sportsmen, and none have 
been more active — or more successful — than the present 
senior members of the family. Mr. and Mrs. J. Wat.son 
Webb. Mr. Webb, an international polo star in the 1920s. 
is the only left-handed 10-goaler in U.S. polo history. He 
and Mrs. Webb have passed on to their five children a 
sporting heritage that is to be both admired and envied. 



GR.tN’I)I).\liGHThKS of the J. Watson Webb.s, Kitty, Laura and Dundeen Webb, 
are all set for a ride on Dusty, the faithful 27-year-old Shetland on the right. 




HARRY WKHH and wife Kate 
take their three daughters across 
a pasture in front of his house, an 
inlet of Lake Champlain and the 
tiistanl Adirondacks forming a 
perfect backdrop. During the fall 
there i.s duck shooting in the bay. 


KNf) DF RIDK finds the Harry 
Webb-s following their Hampshire 
sheep back to the barn. Like other 
members of the Webb family at 
Shelburne, Harry run.s his own 
farming operation, and in hi-s case 
it is an extensive dairy business. 



J. WATSON WKHU. former polo star. Mas- 
ter of Foxhounds and bi^ game hunter, poses 
with Sandy, a Shelburne terrier- the breed 
first developed by Mr. Webb in 1911 to bolt 
foxes after they had been run to ground. Mr. 
Webb until recently owned one of oldest pri- 
vate packs of English foxhounds in America. 


-MRS. WHIIR stands in the Sam Webb’s Tro- 
phy Room surrounded by many of her own 
trophies, which help make up one of the fin- 
est North American game collections in the 
world. Standing brown bear killed by her on 
I the Ala.skan Peninsula weighed about 1.400 
T pound-s. There arc 100 specimen.s in the room. 
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BRKKDING BARN of J. Wutson Webb at Shelburne may b€> the largest slrurture of its kind in 
the country. A massive combination of wood, stone and iron girders 418 feet long and 107 wide, 
the barn has an indoor riding and exercise ring 375 by 8.5 feel. I.a3oking north over the peacefully 
rolling Vermont countryside which Mr. Webb has been farming since 1908 (he now also raises 
purebred Herefords), the granary, dairy barn and other farm buildings on the estate can be seen. 
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HERR BEAUTIFUL 

Which, bemg freely trandated, meam Albert 
{Red) Schoendienaf, the Braves’ great second 
baseman and sparkplug in their pennant drive 

by GERALD HOLLAND 



M i{. Hoffmp:istkr, who has the 
butcher shop on Vliet Street in 
Milwaukee, about a lO-minute drive 
from County Stadium, looked up from 
his chopping block as tlie tall, slender 
young man with the red hair and freck- 
led face walked in. 

“Red Schoendienst !” cried Mr. Hoff- 
meister, putting down his meat cleav- 
er and coming around the counter to 
shake hands. 

“Good morning, Mr. Hoffmeister,” 
said Red Schoendienst. 

Mr. Hoffmeisler’s face clouded for 
an instant. He looked around the store 
carefully, as though there might be 
eavesdroppers hiding in the vegetable 
bins, and then he asked in a hoarse 
whisper, “Red, is everything going to 
be all right? Has that ball club of ours 
really snapped out of it?” 

Red Schoendienst nodded gravely. 
“We're O.K.. Mr. Hoffmeister,” said 
Red. “The pitching staff is all straight- 
ened out, Adcock and Logan are back 
and the boys are hitting again. We’re 
going to be all right, you’ve got noth- 
ing to worry about.” 

Mr. Hoffmeister sighed in relief. 
“That’s a load off my mind,” he said. 
“I’ve been telling my customers not 
to get nervous about this thing. I told 
them the Braves weren’t going to blow 
this one.” 

Mr. Hoffmeister walked around the 
counter and swept some scraps off the 
chopping block and turned back to 
face Red again. 

“What’s it going to be this morning. 


Red?” heasked. “Steak, prime rib, rump 
roast, leg of lamb — a nice fryer?” 

Red shook his head. 

“Mr. Hoffmeister,” he said, “what 
I’d like this morning is a soup bone." 

Automatically, Mr. Hoffmeister 
took another glance around like a man 
about to sell a pint of whiskey in a 
dry state. 

“I’ve got a dandy for you. Red,” he 
said, keeping his voice low. 

If a stranger had come in and asked 
for a soup bone, Mr. Hoffmeister might 
have delivered a few remarks on the 
subject. He might even have suggest- 
ed that the stranger try one of the su- 
permarkets. The fact is that the .super- 
markets don’t bother with soup bones 
anymore. Most people buy canned 
soups and to get a soup bone a man has 
to be on very good terms with an inde- 
pendent butcher like Mr. Hoffmeister. 

.Mr. O’ltcilly's daughter 

A.S Mr. Hoffmeister was wrapping the 
bone, Red picked out what vegetables 
he was going to need and, after a final 
word of reassurance on the pro.spects 
of the Braves in the stretch drive, he 
waved goodby to Mr. Hoffmeister and 
went out and got in his car and drove 
to a two-family flat on Martha Wash- 
ington Drive. Red has a permanent 
home in St, Louis, but he rented the 
Milwaukee flat so his wife and three 
children could be with him for the final 
weeks of the season. 

Back in the flat, Red slipped into 
the kitchen without saying a word. 


Mary Eileen O’Reilly Schoendienst 
(Jim O'Reilly’s daughter and as pretty 
a bride as ever walked down the aisle 
at St. Margaret’s in South St. Louis) 
looked in after a while, took in the pic- 
ture of Red thoughtfully peeling po- 
tatoes and onions for the soup. 

“Soup,” said Mary approvingly. “A 
very good idea. Red.” And then she 
went on about her housework, keeping 
an eye on the three children; Colleen, 
6; Cathleen, 5; Eileen, 6 months. Red, 
by the way, has announced to friends 
that he intends to name the first boy 
Hans. Mar>' Eileen O’Reilly Schoen- 
dienst has also announced that he 
wouldn’t dare. 

Seated at the kitchen table, getting 
all the vegetables ready, Albert Fred 
Schoendienst— still boyish-looking at 
34 — didn’t particularly resemble a star 
who was credited with turning a me- 
chanically superior team into a pen- 
nant winner, But when he came to Mil- 
waukee in midseason from the Giants, 
he was accepted as just that; the town 
took him to its heart as warmly as Mr. 
Hoffmeister, the butcher, had. They 
delighted in Red’s highly individual 
style of playing second : .standing loose- 
limbed, glove held almost casually in 
the wrong hand until the instant of 
the pitcher’s wind-up, then his sudden 
tensing, crouching, shifting of the glove 
and readiness for the play whatever it 
might call for— charging a slow roller, 
going far to his right for a smash, mak- 
ing the double play in such a variety 
of ways (each one with the instinctive 
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reaction of a perfectly coordiiiatefi 
mind and body— lliut up in the stands 
bratwursl and ry€' rolls were fre(iuently 
tlunc to the winds in spontaneous ex- 
plosions of applause and oheerinK- At 
the plate, Red — choking; the bat. hit- 
ting to all lields from either side of 
the plate — edifie<l the fans no less. It 
.seemed almost miraculous anrl mysti- 
cally meaningful that in this city, so 
heavy with (rerman iradilittn, the 
Braves hatl found their missing ingre- 
dient in a nuxlesL aii<l ainialile .vouiig 
man whose German name translates 
as ‘‘beautiful service." 

Incongruously, Red’s contributions 
to the Braves could not he precisely 
prove<i on paper. Although he was hit- 
ting well over .:h'u and fielding with 
liis customary f)rilliance, he iiad missed 
liall games ibecau.se of injuriesi that 
the Braves had won, had playe<i in 
many they had lost. Kven so, the can- 
niest of baseball men agreetl tliat bis 
mere presence in Milwaukee uniform 
had provided a vital intatigihle of spirit 
that the Braves sorely nc-edei. . 'The fact 


tliat Red was around — even if he was 
on the bench — had had its uplifting 
elTect upon f\er\- other member of thi- 
ball club. 

A clul)h(ni.se incident during the 
stretch served to illustrate the pour,. 
Red lay on the rubbing table and Doc 
Ferun. the Milwaukee trainer, was 
'Aorking on him. .\ visitor Red knew 
walked in and looked at him, theti 
pointed to a bruise t he size of a canta- 
loupe on t he underside of Red’s leg, be- 
liiiid ihe knee, 

"If you think that's had, Red," said 
the visitor, "you shouifi see .\Iusiai. [ 
sjiw him in St. Louis. He’s got ’em in 
Technicolor." 

Red smileil, hut Doc Ferun hridletl 
as if an aspersion ha<l been cast. 

"'(‘hat’s his (jotxi leg!" cried the doc 
indignantly. He pointed tolheother leg, 
which had an elastic bandage on it. 
"You si’-ould see that one!" The impli- 
cation was clear that the doe wouhl 
tolerate no downgrading of Red in any 
department whatmever. 

Xeiiher would an\'one else in the 


room. Manager Fred Haney confirmed 
what he Inul been saying around the 
circuit and told how lie put Reel in 
charge of the team on the field, confi- 
d<‘nt tl.al The other player.s would take 
direction from '• m because tliey re- 
spected hi.s ability and judgment and 
sountl baseball instincts, i’la.vers — 
(’randall, the catcher: f’afko, the veter- 
an utility man; ('o\'ington, the young 
outfielder — all of them te.stififtd to 
Reil’s steadying influence and sound 
maneuvering of llie team. Red. it was 
clear, rubbed no man the wrong wa.v, 
spoke ail baseitall dialects, was capable 
of getting along wivit all kinds of base- 
ball temperaments. 

More llian a |>ro 

'rite professional aomiration exteml- 
ed far be> on<l thi.s room. Managers like 
Birdit- 'I'cbbetts of Cincinnati and 
Ma.vo Smith t)f the Phillies liu<l cred- 
itetl Red with assuring the Braves of 
a pennant and Tebbetts had gone so 
far as to nomitiate him for the niost 
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SCHOENDIENST 

rontin urd 

valuable player of the year award. 

Fans sensitive to the niceties of the 
game have no quarrel with Tebbetts 
on that point. One admirer of Schoen- 
dienst put it this way: 

“People .say Red is a pro. He is a 
great deal more than a pro. He is like 
an oldtime craftsman with a genuine 
pride in his work and confidence that 
he can do it well. He does not need con- 
stant self-reassurance. 

“When Red makes an error, he does 
not feel a compuLsion to atone for it 
by doing something spectacular. He 
puts the error out of his mind and says 
to himself, ‘We will now return to play- 
ing baseball.’ 

“He does not become stampeded. I 
remember seeing him recently when 
Burdette was being hit hard. Red 
walked halfway to the pitching mound 
and merely held up two fingers and 
said, 'Two away.’ That was the most 
pertinent bit of information of the mo- 
ment. Red delivered it and walked 
back to the bag. No grandstand ges- 
tures, just a concise reminder of what 
the situation was, including, quite in- 
cidentally, the physical demonstra- 
tion of the all-important fact that 
Schoendienst was playing second base. 

“Schoendienst is not really a take- 
charge guy at all. He has to be told to 



take charge. But when Haney gave 
him authority he did not dodge it. If 
he had thought the job was beyond 
him, he would have been able to say so 
without loss of pride. 

"Schoendienst is a man who has a 
very old-fashioned virtue which goes 
way back before the invention of the 
tranquilizer pills. It is the virtue known 
as self-reliance. There are no slumps 
in the private life of such a man.” 

Red himself winced visibly when 


confronted with a recitation of all 
these tributes to him. 

“One man can’t make a team,” he 
protested. “I don’t do any more than 
anybody else. Crandall and Logan and 
Mathews— they’ll all go in and talk 
to the pitcher. They’ll move the out- 
fielders if they spot something that 
calls for it.” 

But didn’t Haney put him in charge 
out on the field? Didn’t Fred tell all 
the other players that Red would be 
calling the shots? 

Red shook his head. “He asked me 
to help out where I could, that’s all.” 

No other attitude could be expected 
from an old pro. And although Red 
looked neither old nor particularly 
professional, that is precisely what he 
was. Baseball was his world; he had 
never made his living in any other way 
since the day l.o years ago in German- 
town, 111. when he and his friend, Joe 
Linnemann, read for the first time that 
the Cardinals were holding tryouts for 



all comers at what was then known as 
Sportsman’s Park in St. Louis. 

“Joe,” said Red. slapping the sports 
page, “let's go over to St. Louis and 
try out. The least we can get out of it 
is the chance to see some free ball 
games.” 

Joe said he’d just as lief. Both boys 
had played semipro ball in the Clinton 
County League and Red had survived 
a major crisis in his young life. Dur- 
ing a hitch at a CCC camp, a nail had 
ricocheted after a hammer blow by 
another boy and had struck Red in the 
left eye. For a time it had been touch 
and go whether Red would lose the 
eye, but it had healed and seemed to 
he all right now. 

Joe’s father didn’t protest when Red 
and Joe said they were going to St. 
Louis. He had been set on Red (the 
sixth of eight children) finishing high 
school, but Red had played hookey to 
go after bass and catfish so much dur- 


ing his first year that there just seemed 
to be no changing him. Fishing and 
hunting and playing ball were the only 
things that interested Red, and his 
father worried considerably about how 
he was ever going to make a living. 

Red didn’t ask for any money to 
make the 40-mile trip to St. Louis. 
That didn't bother him or Joe either. 

Q 



They got out on the highway and a 
milk truck, bound for a dairy in South 
St. Louis, picked them up right away. 

Red, who was holding 25ji in cash, 
figured that the Cardinal ball club 
would provide lunch money. But the 
first day nobody said anything about 
it and Red and Joe went over to a little 
hot dog stand on Spring Avenue across 
from the ball park and ordered a dog 
and a Pepsi. 

Even today. Red remembers that 
particular lunch vividly. The lady in 
charge of the stand was a very friendly 
person and Red recalls that she said, 
“Boys, are you trying out for the Car- 
dinals by any chance?” They said they 
were. Then the lady looked them over 
carefully and finally said, "Boys, 
many times in my life I’ve been able to 
sense and foretell the course of coming 
events. I don’t know where the power 
comes from and I can’t always depend 
on it. But. boys. I’ve got the feeling 
this moment that you’re going to be 
very good ballplayers and you’re going 
to make the Cardinal team.” 

Red and Joe thought for a minute 
that the dogs and Pepsis were going to 
be on the house. But the lady punctu- 
ated her prophecy with a resounding 
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clatitf of (he cash register anti liantled 
them back their change, which left 
Red with a thin dime. 

'riiat evening, Joe Linnemann said 
he was going to the home of an aunt 
and he said Red was welcome to come 
along. Retl said thanks just tlie same, 
hut he liatl some place to stay that 
night. And he did, too. It turned out 
to be a park bench across from the 
Union Depot. 

.\t lunch time next day, Miss Mary 
Murphy of the Cardinal front oHjce 
fshe's signed erery big Cardinal .s(ar 
for 20 years’ was working at her desk 
when she heard some voices in the wail- 
ing room and one voice above all the 
others ishe now remembers i saying, 
“Heck, if this is the kind of hall club 
it is. 1 don't know whether I want to 
play for it nr not.’’ 

Miss Murjjhy got up from her desk 
and went into the wailing room. 
“Now who is it,” she asked, “who’s not 
going to play for the Cardinals?’’ She 
pointed to Red and said. "Is it you?” 

Red glanced around at the half dozen 
boys with him. Then he looked at Miss 
Murphy and spoke up: 

“Well, we thought they’d give us 
lunch money anyway.” 

Mi.ss Murjdiy waited a minute ami 
then said. “Well. I agree with you ami 
I think it’s the lea.st the club could 
do.” Then she went baek to her desk 
and took So out of her own handbag 
and came back and offered it to Red. 
Retl blushed and hesitated a minute. 
Then he reached out and took the 
money. Jooketl at Mi.ss Murphy a bit 
defiantly and blurted; ‘Til bring buck 
the change.” 

“It’s not necessary to bring itack the 
change.” said Miss Murphy. “You just 
see to it that you and the other lio.vs 
all get plenty to eat.” 

Red .said. "We sure do thank you.” 
He led the other boys down the steps 
in orrlerly fashion and when they were 
outside they all broke into a run ft)r 
Murph’s Place across the street. 

There was no proltlem about lunch 
for Red on the last day of the tryouts. 
Joe Mathes, the famous Cardinal scout, 
personally took him to Murph’s Place 
and gave him his pick of the steam ta- 
ble. .\fier they had finished eating, Joe 
Mathes tolfl Refl that every Cardinal 
scout who had been watching the boys 
had agreed on one i)articuiar prospect. 

“Red. said Joe Mathes, “how would 
you like to i)lay with Union City in the 
Kitty League?” 

Next day, the Cardinals sent a man 
over to Germantown to get the signa- 
ture of Ro<l’s father on a contract. 

Coitliii lied 



civilized dry martinis — easy as pi 




^our Din Martini formula inav call for 
lltc matlicmalician's .'Ll 116 |iarts of "in 
to one of NoiIIn I'ral — or \ou mav ralculale 
(juaiililies 1)\ tlic splusli. ,No matter what 
jiroportions \ou use. it's oiiK a booker of <;in 
(or votfka) until nou put tlie ^ood la.^tc in 
with .NoilK l^ral Kxlni Dry rrencli \crmoulli. 

don’t stir witliout 
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SCHOENDIENST 

ro»/iuucd 

Red's professional career had hcKun. 

Red’s old eye injury, which was des- 
tined to plague him at odd times dur- 
ing tiis career, became a problem at Ibi- 
ion City, although he hit sa/ely the 
first eight times at bat. But, as a right- 
handed flitter, he found that he had to 
turn his head in order to see a right- 
hander's cur\-e ball with his better eye. 
He confided his problem to Everett 
Johnson, the Union City manager, and 
proposed a simple solution. “What I’ll 
do,” Red told his manager, “i.s learn 
to liat left-handed.” 

The manager’s mouth fell open. “Just 
like that you’ll become a switcher?” 
be said. 

“If you don't have any objections,” 
said Red. 

The manager shook his head and 
said there weren’t any objections he 
could think of at the moment. In a 
few days, Red was hitting from both 
sides of the plate. 

Switch hitting Schoendienst wont up 
fast. In a year’s time he was playing 
for Pepper Martin at Rochester. At 20. 
he won the International League bat- 
ting championship before going into the 
Army. His old eye injury cut short his 
military service and in 1945 he reported 
to Manager Billy South worth forhisfirst 
full season with the Cardinals, a team 
he was to serve until Frank Lane trad- 
ed him to the Giants last year. 

Because the regular Cardinal out- 
field of .Moore, Slaughter and Musial 
was still in service, Southworth used 
Red in left for almo.st the entire season, 
but next year he was moved to the in- 
field to play second base, third base 
and sh(5rtstop until he finally settled 
down at his permanent berth at sec- 
ond. From that point on. he played with 
a kind of unostentatious near-perfec- 
lion that people came to take almost 
for granted. There were the occasions 
of dazzling {icrformance, as when Red 
hit eight doubles in three consecutive 
games and when lie broke up the .A.II- 
Star Game of 1950 with a home run 
in the 14th inning. But most of the time 
Red was just reassuringly there, spray- 
ing his line drives to all fields, making 
the doul)le play that sliouldn’l really 
have been made at all, turning up in 
the outfield for pesky Texas Leaguers, 
sometimes— a/tera Cffmplicated scram- 
ble-appearing on third base which ;as 
nobody else seemed to have noticed i 
was uncovered. He wasn’t the big star; 
he was Schoendienst, 2b — a.s comfort- 
ing to his manager as government bonds 
in a safety deposit box. 
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N ow it was midafternoon of that 
day during the 1957 stretch. In 
the living room of the flat on Martha 
Washington Drive in Milwaukee, Red 
Schoendienst, the $35.000-a-year star 
who had devoted most of the morning 
to preparing a pot of vegetable soup, 
lounged in slacks and sports shirt. 
Across the room sat Mary Eileen 
O’Reilly Schoendienst, dressed in suit 
and blouse for a “personal appearance” 
she was to make with other wives of 
players that evening. The baby, Eileen, 
was napping, Colleen was off visiting a 
friend and Cathleen and a neighbor’s 
child were playing on the front lawn. 

'I'he atmosphere was relaxed against 
the crucial (they were all crucial now) 
game at County Stadium that night. 
The Schoendiensts made small talk 
with a visitor who wondered, since 
Mickey Mantle had a motel and Stan 
Musial had a restaurant and Sal Mag- 
lie had a liquor store and 'I'erry Moore 
had a bowling alley, if Red had any 
long-range plans for the future. 

“Well,” said Red, “I’d like to play 
as long as I can and then I’d like to 
stay in baseball. I’d like to be a coach 
if I could— or maybe an umpire.” 

“You’d be an umpire?" said the visi- 
tor, incredulously. 

“Yes,” said Red. “I’d like to be an 
umpire.” 

“Then you should start working,” 
said Mary (without whom Red signs 
no player contracts), “on a pension 
plan for umpires.” 

Red said: “I’ll get a pension as a 
player, Mary.” 

“Even so,” said Mary. She turned to 
the visitor. “You know, the World 
Series is going to be televised in color. 
Won’t Red look wonderful in color?” 

Where Red would go 

Somehow the talk turned to world 
travel and Mary mentioned several 
countries she’d like to visit— Ireland, 
England, France, Switzerland and 
Germany. 

“Where would you like to go. Red?” 
asked the visitor. 

“Why,” said Red, “I’d like to go to 
the Ozarks.” 

“And he will, too,” laughed Mary, 
“just a.s soon as the season is over.” 
Suddenly she got up from her chair and 
excused herself and hurried into the 
kitchen. When she returned a moment 
later, the visitor was saying: 

“Red, you talk about staying in the 
game after you (juit playing. I think 
you’d make a wonderful manager. You 
get along with people, you’s-e got a rare 
instinct for baseball, fine judgment— 
coiiliuiied 


Here’s Comfort Afoot 


(EVERY MAN DESERVES A PAIR) 


Take an exclusive combination 
of fine-.shoe features, the top 
10% of fine shoe leathers, 
and patented heel construc- 
tion . . add comfort guar- 
anteed in writing and you 
have Allcn-Edmonds — 
the shoe you’ll always wear 
with pride! Most styles 
$29.95 . . . sec your dealer or order direct. 



SCOTT 

Mcer/ithaum or 
Black Cram Call, 
leather lined 


At these and other fine stores 
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The Shoe of Tomorrow 


they roll , . . flex . 


to follow your foot in action! 
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SCHOENDIENST 

eonlinued 

and you’re a balanced kind of guy. 
You don’t blow your top in a crisis. 
Those are all qualities that make a 
good manager, in my humble opinion.” 

Mary was standing at the door 
leading into the living room. 

“Now,” the visitor ran on, turning 
to include Mary in the conversation, 
"something impressed me very much 
here today. And I'll tell you what it 
was—it was that soup bone you got 
down at Mr. Hoffmeister’s. To me, 
that soup bone is very significant. What 
I mean to say is. here you have a town 
going crazy with all the fans biting 
their nails during this stretch drive. 
Down at the Braves office, they’re all 
probably pacing the floor. And what 



do you do? You know there’s nothing 
to be done about the situation until 
the game tonight so you don’t waste 
time worrying. You do something con* 
struelii'e. You go in for a form of oc- 
cupational therapy, so to speak. You 
get a soup bone and make a nice big 
pot of soup.” 

The visitor looked from Red to Mary 
and said, “Am I right or wrong?” 

Red just shook his head. But Mary 
Eileen O’Reilly Schoendienst nodded 
in vigorous agreement. 

“I think you’re perfectly right,” 
she said, “except for one thing." 

"What’s that?” said the visitor. 

"He,” she said, pointing to Red, 
"forgot to watch the soup, and just 
now I found it so burned that Mr. 
Hoffmeister’s beautiful soup bone is 
stuck to the bottom of the pot.” Ce n ^ 
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BONNIE PRUDDEN 


12 


The hip twist develops your 
agility and sense of balance 


This exercise is similar to one that gives football players 
the swivel hips that enable them to elude the grasp of 
enemy tacklers. It is the first exercise designed and dem- 
onstrated by Bonnie Prudden which involves moving 
from one place to another. An agility e.xercise, it is also 
good for muscles in the waist, hips and tegs. Perform it 
in time to a lively phonograph record with a fast beat. 






i 


r 

i 

- 1 > 


Step forward on (he right foot, turning your entire leg, hip 
and foot inward. Keep the upper body straight, and twist the 
arms toward the turned-in leg. Then repeat in the opposite 
direction. .After a while the movement will How, ami you won't 
have to think about it. Continue across the floor and back. 
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JIMMY JEMAIL’S 


HOTBOX 


THE QUESTION: Would a union be good or bad for 

baseball? 


DAN PARKER 

S'eu- Yurk Mirror 
SporlH editor 

Bad. Ba.s<'ball play- 
ers are individualist.*?. 
They’d never agree 
lo standardized pay, 
even though, at one 
time, basei)ail almost 
had a union. Larry MacPhail of the Yankees 
and Tom Yuwkey of the Red Sox stymied it 
by insisting on raising minimum pay and 
the creation of a players’ pension fund. 



T. H. RICHARDSON 

Williamspint, Uu. 
Vire-presidenl 
Little Lea'juex 
Bad, because ba.seball 
is a sporting profes.sion . 
As Phil Wrigley once 
said: “Baseball is too 
much of a sport to be a 
busines.s and too much 
of a business to be a .sport.” A union for 
ballplayer.s would make baseball 100% com- 
mercial and wouhl probably end up taking 
the -sport out of it. 




U. E. BAUGHMAN 

H'o.slirMytoK, D.C. 
Chief of 

I'.S. Secret Service 


A players’ union could 
get some general bene- 
fits for all players, but 
it would be beneficial 
only if management 
were free to run the 
teams without player interference. Any- 
thing like a shop steward giving an ulii- 
malum to the manager of a team would 
destroy ba.seball. 


'ffi 

^'9 


CHRIS CRAMER 

Charloticxeille, Vo. 
Progre.ss sports edifor 


A players’ union is not 
► the answer. Elimina- 

^ tion of the inequitable 

j reserve clause would 

( foster better relation- 

ship?. Players are little 
■ * serfs. union would be bad be- 
e .my strike would threaten the exist- 
of baseball and discourage sp<)rts- 
Icd businessmen. 


r. i. SHAUGHNESSr 

Movtn-at 
Cresidcut of the 
liiteryuilionnl Lengue 
I think a union would 
be bad for the players. 
There is so great a dif- 
ference in pay and abil- 
ity that it would be 
impo.ssibU* to -set up 
salary rules that would benefit all. Right 
now ballplayers are getting more pay and 
benefit.s than any union in the world could 
possibly get for them. 



NELLIE POX 

< 'liiciiijo Sox 
Second basemon 

union would be bad 
for most of us. I don’t 

J .see how conditions can 

be improved. We'll get 
good pension.s at .50. 
Is that bad? Few per- 
.sons can retire that early. You hear a lot of 
talk about a higher minimum wage in the 
majors. $7,.")00 a year. I think that will 
come in lime. 



EDDIE MATHEWS 

Mihriiukee liraves 
Third bosemnn 

I think that a union 
sounds like a very good 
thing. But don’t get me 
wrong. I don’t think 
ballplayers should or 
ever would strike. We 
love the game too much. Bui if we .stick to- 
gether in a union we’ll get more benefits. 
And we may find a way ti» help the minor 
leagues gel stronger. 


X- ’<* 



HARVEY KUENN 

Detroit Tirjers 
Shortstop 

Very bad. There are 
just not enough major 
^ it problems that cannot 

^*^0 he settled through our 
^ " playerreprc-sentatives. 
i know. I -served on this 
committee. Even the minor league problems 
can be settled without a union becau.se the 
major league learns must have .strong farm 
systems to exi.st. 



GEORGE MEANY 

President AFL-CJU 


Years ago, labor reject- 
ed a proposal for a un- 
ion of ba.seball players. 
First, we doubted that 
such a union could ben- 
efit the players. Sec- 
ond, we felt the player.s were not in need of 
collective bargaining, but were independent 
contractors who bargained with employers 
as individuals. 




DENNIS O'KEEFE 

J licrerlii Hills 


.l/ocie odor 


• » ■ . J Good. Baseball play- 

^ "y Ti ers don’t have enough 

I say about them-selvos. 

* ^ I Many brilliant young- 

i - -~i sters are kept in the 

minors for years be- 
cause the clubs that “own” them are “load- 
ed.” Some players make the majors too 
late, if at all. 'Thi.s is unfair and I’m sure 
that it ha.s ruined many a career. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


BRIDGE: IN IVIY OPINION 

Sirs: 

ConuraiuliitioiiH on thi- aildiiimi nf Mr. 
Gori'ii to y..ar i‘xcvllcnl staff, I’ll vi-niun- 
lo say that the budni-t problem of the U.S. 
Post Office will disappear. Your weekly 
mail will no doubt soar to unbelievable 
amounts <iue to ihe hiithly controversial 
.subjeci of bridge. 

I should like to i|uestion Mr. (loren’s 
first commandmeni of the pre-emptive two- 
spade bid, which, in this illusiralion, would 
appear lo confusi* South's partner. .Mso, I 
would tiuestion whether it is pre-emptive 
enough to prevent Hast and West from ar- 
riving ai a game contract. In my unauthor- 
itative opinion, th<- rule of three and two, 
down three unvulnerable or two vulnerable 
applies. South has six sure spade irii-ks 
and one diamonrl in the king, since Kast, 
surely holding the ace, cannot finesse South. 
With .seven .sure tricks and lOd honors in 
•spades, i.sn’t three spades vulnerable or four 
spades unvulnerable the proper bid in this 
ca.se? If North and South are tloubled, the 
m<i.st they can lo.se is 400 points anil North 
might have some help for partner. 

•John S. Si'K.tK 

Los Angcle.s 

• South, if he plays the hand, will un- 
rloubtedly win six spade tricks, but 
there is no guarantee he will win the 
diamond king. Assuming that East 
does hold the diamond ace, South, to 
e.stablish his king, must either receive a 
diamond lead from West (don’t count 
on it) or play a diamond through P^ast. 
If North holds Spades 6 3: Hearts 
K 10 9 4 3:Diamonds9 8;C!ubsK982, 
South will find it difficult to reach the 
board. If North does not hold the club 
king, reaching the board will be im- 
possible. Therefore, South will lose 
seven tricks. At a nonvulnerable four 
spades, doubled — minus honors — the 
loss is 600 points. At a vulnerable three 
spades, doubled, the loss is 700 points. 
Pretty expensive.— El). 

BRIDGE: SOUTHERN EXPOSURE 

Sir*;; 

For four years my brother, now 12, and 
myself, 14, have been playing bridge with 
our parents. I have read with intere.'st Mij 
Ten S’etr Comnutndmenls (SI, Sept. 16) 
and I thank you for a fine article. One thing 
iroubles me. That i.s the fact that in Hand 
6 Mr. Goren advises a jump to game in a 
major suit after a rai-se, with 19 jxiints in 
your hand. He tell.s South lo go to game, 
yet South, as far as I can see, only ha.s Ik 
points. Can’t I couni or is there a reason 
fi>r this move? 

BILI, 11 \YE.S 

Manha.s.set, N.Y. 

• There arc only 18 points, Mr. Hayes 
— 17 in high card.s, one for the double- 
ton. But when North replies witli two 
.spades, South adds a point for liis five- 
card trump suit. If he held a six-card 
trump .suit, he could atld two.— ED. 


BASEBALL: WHY. OH WHY? 

Sirs; 

Being a Kcdleg fan, 1 read with great 
interest, and a lump in my throat, Mr. 
Creamer's fine article 'Ifor/.' nf Ihe hVd- 
Irijs, SI, Sepl. 9i. 

Baseball is considered big husine.s.s. It 
certainly follows that it should conduct 
itself accordingly. 

Why, oh why. didn’t ihe powers that 
be in the Hedleg camp do Komrlhiitij last 
spring, before the sea-son begun, regarding 
the pitching staff? They certainly must 
have known, or at least strongly suspect- 
ed, that this group wa.sn’t all it should be! 

The fact that nolhinrj wa.s done at that 
time seems lo be shockingly poor busine.ss 
judgment on their part. It’s unbelievable 
that pilcliers are thni hard lo come by. 

.\t limes, watching them on television 
was more than one could bear. It seemed 
like such a waste of superb talent to .see 
them .so humiliated by inferior teams. 

Birdie Tebbetts has done a wonderful job 
this year with the material he’s had avail- 
able. If he's cried himself to .sleep a few 
times it’s understandable. 

The old saying, "You can’t make a silk 
purse out of a .sow’s ear,’’ certainly applies. 
an<l no group of people is more .sorry this is 
true than the people in this general area. 

Jank Ni('h<)i.s 

Columbus, Ohio 

BASEBALL: SHARE THE BLAME 

Sirs; 

As a good Cincinnati fan. I have been 
seeking a logical explanation for the mis- 
fortunes which have befallen my favorite 
ball club. But I cannot accept the diagnosis 
olfered by Robert Creamer in which he lays 
the entire blame on the pitching .staff. 

On June 1, the Reds barbecued the Cubs 
'22-2. They were in first pbice by 2 ' games 
and everything looked rosy. The next day 
they split a double-header with the Cubs. 
Then the termite.s got into the bat rack. 
They went three weeks without scoring 
over four runs in a game and their average 
was well under three. That they managed 
lo win enough games to stay in contention 
during this .stretch was due .solely to the 
fact that they got much belter pitching 
than they had any reason lo expi-ct. 

check of the records would show that 
in the 100 or .so games played since June 1, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, Brooklyn and New 
York have all scored more runs per game 
than Birdie’s Bombers have. 

When you have the eighlh-bo.st pitching 
stair and the fifth-best run pnaiuction, 
tragedy is the only pos.sible result. But the 
hitters pooped out first. 

Roy Fixk 

Kvansville, Inti. 

TENNIS: CLOSEUP 

Sirs; 

1 am a great fan of .Mrs. Dorothy Knode. 

1 was sorry that she did not receive any 
recognition in your magazine when she won 
in Philadelphia several weeks ago. Since I 
have never seen a closeup of her, I was .sorry 
that you did not print one. 

Tm).\t,\s W. Fhes’ch 

Portsmouth, Va. 



MRS. DOROTHY KNODE 


• Mrs. Knode, a Californian now living 
10 blocks from the West Side Tennis 
Club in F'orest Hills, N.Y.. is the mother 
of a 3-yoar-old daughter and played 
so convincingly in the just-completed 
Women’s Singles championship that 
she will probably advance from her 
current rating of sixth-best woman 
player to third or fourth. — ED. 


BOUNCE AVERAGE 

Sirs: 

The commissioner will frown on this, but, 
iinofiicially, I might ask someone to consid- 
er the gift of a Norge home freezer to the 
winner of your Bounce .\verage (E & D, 
Aug. 19 , the new ba.seball statistic. The 
reason might be that "he’d bo most in need 
of cooling off." 

A. J- Tobin 

Chicago 

• Final compilation of the Bounce 
.Average of umpire.s in both leagues will 
be presented shortly after the close of 
tlie regular season. — ED. 


DUBLIN CINDER TRACK 

Sirs: 

I am enclosing a check in thi- amount of 
$2.) which I would like to have you forward 
lo the Dublin Cinder Track Fund, c o Mr. 
Billy Morton. 

This gift Is made in recognition of Ger- 
ald Holland’.s fine story [Mrlhmuitgli’x 
Miirjic Shtivrl, SI, July 22; describing the 
urgent need of a cinder track in Dublin. 

L. BKOtrOHTON 

Mari«-lia, Ohio 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1957 
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PAT ON THE BACK 




JACK NEWELL. CONTEST WINNER IN PITTSBURGH AREA 


DONALD FORTUNATO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK STATE CHAMP 





r 


"I 



JAMES ELLISON, WINNER IN THE PHILADELPHIA FINALS 


RICHARD ROURKE JR.. NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL WINNER 


JUNIOR BROADCASTERS 


The heady excitement of doins a live broadcast of a big 
ball game over a major network as grand winners of the 
1957 Junior Sportscasler contest is a triumph shared by 
these four young men. They were selected from a large 
field of hopefuls in the northeastern U.S. who contended 
for the chance of early experience in their intended 
careers. Sponsored for the second year by the Atlantic 
Refining Company, the contest wa.s open to hoys 18 and 
under who have taken an active part in sports reporting 
and who have serious career intentions in the field. Two 


of the winners above have already chosen their college 
majors in journalism, radio and television. Baseball fans 
all, the boys’ crucial test came when, after early elimina- 
tions in their areas, the finalists recorded two innings 
apiece at a major league game under the watchful and 
critical eyes of such experts as Phil Rixzuto, Red Barber 
and Me! Allen. As tangible proof of excellence in their 
chosen field the Messrs. Newell, F’ortunato, Ellison and 
Rourke received transistor radios and watches to keep 
alive the lift of encouragement they got from the pros. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



Portugal's bullfight is a 

Cowboy's Field Day 


hurl, nnt llir liuN. Iml a IN>rlii|iiu-f 
liiillfi”hl Kiki"* lianl riclitt« atxl ini|.-c.-i\ 1 .- wiiu- 

liiili l.dFovi't'. ,111 \iii<.*ri<'uii Irii-nil of I aiunliuii < lull. "I ]ila\i'c| 
|iiilHi;>hli-r at llw qiiiula. nr ruiicli. uf iiiy fiii'iid .Inx* Unclnj,||,,s 
I)' .11 I.i-liim. .|n*r i- a Jiriifn—inlial ImllllnllUT. (illr nf I’nl lllydF' 
lull I'M'il /ir iiij;>lil liaM' liuil Iriuililr \ulli ihr tut" 
ilial llmn(liT*-il ui rn— In ciiuri:*' cny lim-i'. 




^ )iia lit !/ at fjour fed 




the pedwin 

hawk 


new campus boot 
styled trim and 
slim in glove- t 
soft leather 


Sho« llluilroted 

io®= 

0«nv*r West 

||95 

Other styles 
B.9S to 10.95 
Denver West 
9.95 to 11.95 


Best looking shoes 
r • you can wear with chinos, 
^jeans, and this year's, narrower 
slacks. Slip on a pair, you'll 
see what we mean. Al-o 
in Black GIuv, Panama Shag, 
Camouflage Shag, and Cobble- 
stone Shag. Pedwin Division, 
Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis. 


Cor drowing by Count Alexis deSokhnoffsly 
—for 0 free color print suitable for fronting, with- 
out odverlisement, see your neorest Pedwin dealer. 


pedwin 


